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Coming of the War Between the States 


An Interpretation 


By AvERY CRAVEN 


When Lee surrendered at Appomattox a tall gaunt North Carolinian 
stolidly stacked arms and fell back into linet He was worn, hungry, 
and dirty. The insistent Yankees had granted him little time during the 
past weeks for relaxation. Food had been scarce; the opportunities for 
cleanliness lacking. He had gone on fighting more from habit than 
purpose. He had quit because the orders were to that effect. Suddenly, 
with a sharp realization of what was taking place around him, he 
turned to his neighbor and drawled: “Damn me if I ever love another 
country!’ 

In these words the disheartened Tarheel passed judgment on a gen- 
eration. 

Up to 1825 there had been no “United South” nor no “self-conscious 
North.” There were some recognizable differences between these larger 
sections, in climate, in economic interests, in ideals, and in those intangi- 
ble things which go to make ‘‘a way of life.” But these differences were 
of long standing and were no more acute than those existing between 
other geographic regions within the nation. With a population ever 
on the move toward the West or the city, new and old societies con- 
stantly found themselves bound together under the same political or- 
ganization. With highly diversified natural resources, conflicting types 
of economic endeavor grew up, side by side, to contend for favorable 


1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, December 27, 1935. 
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legislation. Social patterns brought into new lands from different 
sources fought for dominance. The struggle for control in governments, 
where majorities ruled, forms the central theme in more than one era of 
the nation’s history. 

Nor were the sections units. The careful scholar must ever recognize 
the cleavage between Upper and Lower New England; between the 
Ohio Valley and the lake region of the Old Northwest; between the 
mountains and the bluegrass of Kentucky and Tennessee.? He must 
understand the basic differences between the “tidewater districts” and 
the “upcountry” in the Old South. He must know that before 1860 
every issue which later divided North and South had been fought out 
and reduced to a workable compromise by Southern men struggling 
against Southern men in Virginia and the Carolinas—the rights of 
minorities, the distribution of power between local and central govern- 
ments, the relative values of a single economic effort as against diversifi- 
cation secured by tariffs and other legislative aids, even the problem of 
free and slave labor! 

Differences—economic, social, and political—did not then or after- 
wards portend an “irrepressible conflict” between North and South, to 
be settled only by bloodshed. The War Between the States in 1861-1865 
did not come simply because one section was agricultural and the other 
industrial; because one exploited free labor and the other slaves; or 
because a sectional majority refused to respect the constitutional rights 
of the minority! The Northwest was as thoroughly agricultural as the 
South; the Republican party was vigorous in disclaiming abolition ten- 
dencies and was willing to leave slavery alone where it was; the 
minority has never found the constitution of much value in the face of 
“manifest destinies.” The problem of why these-sections went to war 
lies deeper. It is one of emotions, cultivated hostilities, and ultimately 
of hatred between sections. Bloodshed was “necessary’’ because men 
associated their rivals with disliked and dishonorable symbols, and 
crowned their own interests with moral sanctions. Differences were but 


2 There are, in fact, three units in each of these states. 
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the materials with which passions worked. Each side, in the end, fought 
the other for principles and the glory of God, for the preservation of 
civilizations, for the maintenance of honor. The conflict was the work 
of politicians and pious cranks! The peoples knew little of each other 
as realities. They were both fighting mythical devils. 

The steps by which sectional differences were emotionalized are | 
highly involved and often obscure. Of one thing only can we be reason- 
ably certain: The first apprehensions and resentments which stirred the 
people in each section were the product of purely local conditions. We 
can understand the national situation only when we have grasped the 
vital forces at work in each locality. Men react to what they know— 
they create their symbols from such experiences. But they shed blood 
for and against abstractions which better carry all the good and all the 
evils which they imagine possible from their limited experiences. we| 
must begin with everyday affairs in each section. 

The general period in American history from 1825 to 1860 was one 
of vast material growth and expansion. But it was also one in which 
the wealth and power of the few grew disproportionately to that of the 
many. Democracy was not functioning properly. Liberty was putting 
an end to equality. If some were content, others felt deepest resent- 
ments and dreamed of a more perfect society as the political and moral 
right of an American. It is sometimes difficult to discover whether this 
claim rested on the Constitution, the Scriptures, or the Declaration of 
Independence. Perhaps they did not make such unimportant distinc- 
tions. But at any rate injustice, lack of material prosperity, loss of 
equality or failure to achieve American purposes—all became matters 
of moral significance and evidence of God's plan thwarted. It was on 
the one hand, a day of pulling down aristocrats, fighting devils, saving 
democratic institutions, acquiring material things as a natural and moral 
right; and on the other, of checking harebrained movements which 
threatened social security, private rights, and private property. 

In the Northeast the Industrial Revolution was in full swing. Old 
commercial centers and fishing villages found themselves overshadowed 
by a new life which grew up at the fall line. The city became a land 
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of opportunity—the center of a varied and attractive life. Wealth 
shifted into new hands and new places. Labor became dependent on 
capital. Dominance in legislative halls passed from farmers, merchants, 
and fishermen to industrial leaders and the lawyers they sent to do their 
bidding. Daniel Webster's conversion from free trade to protection 
was only a larger manifestation of a common phenomenon. The harbor 
was passing into eclipse.* 

Along side of these urban changes went an agricultural revolution 
as significant in effects. For the first time the farmers of this region 
had expanding markets of their own. Opportunities for specialized 
crops which could feed both men and machines brought capital into 
farming, crowded out the less efficient, and often set sheep, as in Old 
England, “to gobbling up” their farms and villages. Thousands, un- 
willing or unable to make the required adjustments, turned cityward or 
toward the New West from which they soon poured floods of agricul- 
tural produce to plague those who remained behind. Every decade held 
a crisis for those who tilled the soils of New England and Upper New 
York. The abandoned farm became the symbol of permanent decline.‘ 

Meanwhile a series of Wests were rising one after the other in the 
great region which stretched from New York to the Mississippi—"a 
greater New England,” the Ohio Valley, the Old Northwest. Each 
began as a frontier but hurried on as rapidly as exploitation of natural 
resources could accomplish the task toward a more perfect and complex 
society. Their citizens had sacrificed the present for future returns 
which depended on easy access to rich lands and open ways to profitable 

® Caroline F. Ware, Early New England Cotton Manufacture, a Study of Industrial 
Beginnings (Boston, 1931); Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United 
States, 1607-1860 (Washington, 1916), 367-68; Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in 
Massachusetts, 1824-1848, a Study of Liberal Movements in Politics (New Haven, 1925), 
16-17; Raynor G. Wellington, The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 
1828-1842 (Boston, 1914), 27. 

* Perry W. Bidwell, “The Agricultural Revolution in New England,” American Histori- 
cal Review, XXVI (1921), 683-98; New England Farmer, XVII (1838), 113; II (1823), 
122-23; IV (1825), 212-13; Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 


1860; Avery O. Craven, “The Abandoned Farms of New England,” American Historical 
Association Report, 1922, I, 353-54. 
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markets. Their hopes ever outran their realizations but their faith in the 
dividends of democracy did not decline. They were American pioneers 
and they had a right to prosper and would do so if democracy func- 
tioned properly. But the Panic of 37 spread wreck and ruin among 
them: land legislation lagged behind their demands; internal improve- 
mei:s \ ue all too slowly; prices slumped as home markets broke and 
“overproduction” glutted the few outside markets they had developed. 
Throughout the “middle period” this was a region of half-realized 
purposes, of extravagant dreams checked by hard raw realities; of plain 
men who sought consolation and found emotional outlet in evangelical 
churches; of earnest souls who, here and there, even talked with God. 
All things, economic as well as social, were either ‘‘right’”’ or “wrong.” 
And too many things in this period were “wrong.””® 

The rural North, therefore, throughout the era, was a region of po- 
tential and actual unrest. The “average farmer,” for whose welfare the 
American system had been established, resented bitterly the growing 
importance of the city and the mounting wealth of those engaged in 
what he considered “minor pursuits.” Securing the support of the lesser 
folk of the towns, only recently come from nearby farms, he launched 
his protests in various forms, but all in the name of a faltering democ- 
racy. The labor movements of the period, says Commons, were “not so 
much the modern alignment of wage-earner against employer” as they 
were the revolts of “the poor against the rich, the worker against the 
owner.’”* Professor Darling has shown that the “Workingmen’s Move- 
ment” in Massachusetts was almost exclusively a farmers’ effort—‘‘a 
protest against the ‘accumulations’ in Bostonian society, the assault of 
‘country folk’ on the ‘exclusive privileges’ of the wealthy.” The bitter 

5 Frederick J. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 253-351; 
Avery O. Craven, “The Advance of Civilization into the Middle West in the Period of 
Settlement,” in Dixon R. Fox (ed.), Sources of Culture in the Middle West, Backgrounds 
versus Prontier (New York, 1934), 39-71. 

® John R. Commons and Helen L. Sumner (eds.), Labor Movement, 1820-1840 (Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910], V), I, 24. 

7 Arthur B. Darling, “The Workingmen’s Party in Massachusetts, 1833-1834,” American 


Historical Review, XXIX (1924), 81-86; id., Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824- 
1848, p. 3. 
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New England farmer who declared he would “‘sooner, infinitely sooner, 
follow [his} daughters to the grave than see them ‘go out to service’ ” 
in the kitchens of those ‘who by successful industry, by good luck, or 
possibly fraud were in a situation to make hewers of wood and drawers 
of water of their less fortunate sisters and brethren,” was merely ex- 
pressing a very prevalent attitude.* 

The Locofoco groups were even more concerned about inequality 
and privilege. An Upper New York convention in 1836, “appointed by 
the farmers, mechanics and others friendly in their views,” struck at the 
“Banking System” because it ‘‘filled the coffers of the already wealthy 
and took from the earnings of the poor.” It denounced the practices 
of “the courts of law” for being “‘aristocratic’”’; it declared in form con- 
sciously modeled after the Declaration of Independence that “the foun- 
dations of Republican Government are in the equal rights of every citi- 
zen, in his person and property, and in their management.” This group 
talked much of the ‘‘aristocracy of wealth” and “the odious distinctions 
betwixt the rich and the poor.” They would restore democracy by 
public education and by granting to every man his “inalienable right to 
a share of the bounties of our Common Father’’—meaning the public 
domain.* 

It should also be noted that the transcendental protest against mate- 
rialism took point from the new urban-industrial growth; that Brook 
Farm, Hopedale, and Fruitlands represented a return to rural-agricul- 
tural living; that the well-being of common men in a democracy formed 
a basic argument for temperance, peace, women’s rights, and abolition. 
Both the misfortunes and the hopes of a disgruntled people were 
moving under the banners of democracy. 

To this glorification was soon added another. The cause of the 
oppressed was also the cause of “righteousness.” Rural folk, whose 
one social center was the church and whose great spokesman was the 
preacher, could hardly have escaped this conclusion. The great revivals 

® New England Farmer, X (1831), 18-19. 


® F. Byrdsall, History of the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party (New York, 1842), 
68-69, 71-74, 147-51. 
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which burned through the back country and in which Charles Grandison 
Finney was the leader, shifted the emphasis in Calvinism from “a 
painful quest for a safe escape from life” to the transforming of this 
world into the Kingdom of Heaven. Salvation was no longer the “end 
of all human desire”; it was but the beginning of “being useful in the 
highest degree possible.”*® Not only was social reform an obligation 
but social evils had to do with morality; and the purposes of religion, 
society, and democratic politics were one and the same. “It is a de- 
parture, in our representatives and judges, from the laws of nature and 
laws of the Creator, which has produced the derangement in the affairs 
of our State,’ declared the Locofoco convention referred to above." 
“To a Believer who has rejoiced in the light of Locofocoism, as an 
outward sign of the inward light of Christianity,”** was the dedication 
in F. Byrdsall’s history of the movement. The Democratic Review 
echoed this sentiment by insisting that ‘‘ . . . Democracy is the cause 
of Humanity. . . . It is essentially involved in Christianity, of which 
it has been well said that its pervading spirit of democratic equality 
among men is its highest fact.’"** Gerrit Smith’s congregation at Peter- 
boro in December, 1840, resolved among other things, that:** 


Whereas there is, ever amongst professors of religion, a prevailing opinion 
that it is wrong to preach politics on the Sabbath. Resolved, That the correctness 
of this opinion turns wholly on the character of the politics which are preached ; 
for whilst it is clearly wrong to preach anti-Bible or unrighteous politics on the 
Sabbath or on any other day, nothing can be clearer than that no day is too holy 
to be used in preaching the politics which are inculcated in the Bible. 


Smith himself declared that ‘No man’s religion is better than his poli- 
tics.” He believed that righteous civil governments depended on “the 
prevalence of [a} Christianity,” which kept from office “‘anti-abolition- 
ists, and land-monopolists and other enemies of human rights.” To 


10 Gilbert H. Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933), 11. 

11 Byrdsall, History of the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party, 71-74. 

12 [bid. 

18 Quoted in William Trimble, “Diverging Tendencies in New York Democracy in the 
Period of the Locofocos,” American Historical Review, XXIV (1919), 396. 

14 Octavius B. Frothingham, Gerrit Smith, a Biography (New York, 1909), 62. 
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leave God out of “a moral reformation” was like enacting “the play of 
Othello” and leaving ‘out the part of Othello.’” To him “Civil Gov- 
ernment” was “of God.”** And Jeffersonian Democracy was God's 
chosen form of civil government. 

In the Northwest the sublimation of local resentments in terms of 
democracy and morality was even more pronounced. The addition of 
men and ideas from the Northeast played some part in the formation 
of attitudes but the expression was largely native. Western men began 
with the naive assumption voiced by the members of the Missouri as- 
sembly that “Our country is peculiarly the asylum of the oppressed, and 
emphatically the poor man’s home.”*® They were certain that “Every 
law . . . which operis to the poor man the way to independence . 
not only subserves the cause of Humanity but advances and maintains 
the fundamental principles of our Government.” They believed that 
“persons . . . disposed to live out of the labors of others’” (meaning 
land speculators) were establishing “a petty aristocracy’ which would 
“choke the tree of Liberty and cause her leaves to wither so that her 
sons . . . [could} no more recline under her balmy shadows, but . . . 
[ would} be compelled to endure the scorching rays and blasting influ- 
ences of the slavery making idol of money tyrants.’ In early days the 
danger arose from ‘ ‘Eastern millionaires . . . who like the flies that 
come upon the borders of Egypt’’’ caused “ ‘the land to stink’”’ but 
their resentments were vague enough to be lodged in any direction as 
occasion required.** Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan climaxed the argu- 
ment in favor of settlers by insisting that ‘we shut our eyes upon the 
seven hundred per cent., and look to our duty as a Christian people.”””” 
And a colleague in the House argued that the public lands should go 
“as God intended, and as good governments and good men desire 

18 Ibid., 72, 148-49, 157. 

16 American State Papers, Public Lands (Washington), V (1860), 36. 

17 John R. Commons (ed.), Labor Movement, 1840-1860 (Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society [Cleveland, 1910], VIII), I, 44-45. 

18 George M. Stephenson, The Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 to 


1862 (Boston, 1917), 102. 
19 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., appendix (n. s., XXXI), 1088 (1854). 
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they should go, into the hands of the people.’*® The significant fact 
was that here were men who believed in the natural right of settlers 
to lands and who felt that the failure to secure that right constituted an 
infringement on democracy and on God's purposes. 

The Jacksonian war against “the money power” in an earlier period 
was “from this same cloth.” It represented far more the deep resent- 
ments of a “grasping” people than it did a belief in abstract ideals. 
The same holds, in a degree, for the so-called “free-soil” movement. 
Historians have largely overlooked the fact that the “liberty groups” 
with a single human rights appeal failed to gain any great following 
in the Northwest—but that when Salmon P. Chase, the Democrat, 
broadened the platform to one in which homesteads, internal improve- 
ments at Federal expense, and home markets by tariffs, were included, 
the moral indignation against slavery rose to a burning flame.” A local 
convention in Chicago in 1848 resolved that the Wilmot Proviso “is 
now and ever has been the doctrine of the Whigs of the free States” 
and added hastily, “the Whig party has ever been the firm, steady, and 
unchanging friend of harbor and river appropriations.”** Lincoln him- 
self would keep slavery from the territories because God had intended 
them “‘for the homes of free white people.”** The Wisconsin farmer, 
whose interest in Negroes was slight, did not further heckle this great 
Commoner when the assurance was given that the prime purpose behind 
his program was a 160-acre farm for all interested persons.** Thus the 
halo of democracy and morality, in part borrowed from the abolitionist, 
was placed upon the brow of all vital Western needs, and its bitterness 
from unrealized ambitions became a holy sentiment. 

20 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., appendix, 956 (June 10, 1854). 


21 Theodore T. Smith, The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest (New York, 
1897). 

22 Chicago Journal, April 3, 1848. 

23 See his speeches at Peoria, October 16, 1854, and at Alton, October 15, 1858, in John 
G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
1905), II, 190-262; V, 29-71. See also James G. Randall, “Has the Lincoln Theme Been 
Exhausted?” American Historical Review, XLI (1936), 270. 

24 Speech at Milwaukee, September 30, 1859, in Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, V, 236-56. 
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The next step in the process was one of transferring the resentment, 
generated out of local conditions, to the Southern planter, and fashion- 
ing him into the great symbol of aristocracy, of immorality, and of dis- 
loyalty to democratic government. It began when the evangelical 
churches accepted slavery as a sin rather than an evil; it reached its 
climax in the triumph of a political party, purely sectional and openly 
hostile on moral grounds to the institutions of another section. 

The antislavery movement was, in the beginning, part and parcel of 
the larger humanitarian impulse which got going in the early nineteenth 
century and which sought to be rid of injustice and to establish a more 
wholesome social order. It was closely related to the peace movement, 
the effort for women’s rights, the temperance crusade, prison and Sab- 
bath reforms, the improvement of education, and many other efforts of 
the kind. It rose to particular dominance only gradually and among 
certain well-defined groups. It was fortunate in leadership but more 
fortunate in its appeal. Human slavery more clearly violated demo- 
cratic institutions than any other evil of the day; it was close enough 
to be touched now and then, yet far enough removed to give widest 
scope to the imagination; it violated most completely the moral senses 
of a people whose ideas of sin were largely in terms of self-indulgence 
and whose purposes in religious expression were toward the social 
betterment of the downtrodden; and, what was as important, it consti- 
tuted the most talked-of feature in the life of a rival section long con- 
tending for control in a government of majorities. Garrison, who, if 
living today, could profitably consult a psychiatrist, early denounced 
slavery as a crime and the slaveholder as a criminal. But, of more 
reaching consequences were the teachings of Theodore Weld and his 
type, who as W. C. Preston said, made “the anti-slavery cause identical 
with religion” and urged men “by all the high and exciting obligations 
of duty of man to God, by all that can.warm the heart and inflame the 
imagination, to join the pious work of purging the sin of slavery from 
the land.” 

It was but a step from such attitudes to the condemnation of Southern 
men for holding slaves or permitting others to hold them. By 1841 
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Garrison was speaking of “The desperadoes from the South, in Con- 
gress” and declaring that “We would sooner trust the honor of the 
country . . . in the hands of the inmates of our penitentiaries and pris- 
ons, than in their hands. . . . they are the meanest of thieves and the 
worst of robbers. . . . We do not acknowledge them to be within the 
pale of Christianity, of republicanism, of humanity.’’** And then finding 
his hatred not entirely spent he lamented the poverty of the English 
language which prevented doing full justice to the infamy of the South.”* 

This conception of the slaveholder opened the way for abolition 
imaginations to create much needed symbols. In a surprisingly short 
time a// Southerners, except a few ‘‘poor whites,” were planters, living 
in great white-pillared mansions, drinking intemperately, consorting 
with female slaves, and selling ‘down river’’ their own blood without 
the trace of a civilized blush. “A million and a half slave women, some 
of them without a tinge of African blood, are given up, a lawful prey 
to the unbridled lusts of their masters,’ declared an antislavery tract.” 
A whole section of the nation living upon the toil of a downtrodden 
race! Here was the aristocrat par excellence; the perfection in licen- 
tiousness and self-indulgence! Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin pictured a way of life which would have done credit to the 
romancing of a Thomas Nelson Page; novels, and there were scores 
of them, like Our World: or the Slaveholder’s Daughter,* pictured a 
society of licentiousness which must have disturbed the dreams of many 
an abstemious Puritan. The South had begun to do service for all aris- 
tocrats and all sinners in an era of democracy and morality! 

Garrison and his kind, of course, were few; his violence was shared 
by only a handful of antislavery men, who in turn formed a very, 
very small minority in the North. His attitudes are important only be- 
cause they were extreme, and by their extremeness reveal in clearest 

25 Wendell P. and Francis J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879 (New York, 
1889), III, 32-33. 

26 Ibid, Il, 57-58. 

27 Anti-Slavery Tracts, No. 7, Revolution the Only Remedy for Slavery (New York, 


1855), published by the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
28 Anonymous, New York, 1855. 
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fashion something of what was gradually to seep into the subconscious- 
ness of a whole people. One day, only a few decades off, the moral 
weaknesses of slaveholding would form a vital part of the understand- 
ing of a whole section and hatred of Southerners be so near the surface 
that “the shedding of a little blood’’ would set them savagely at the 
throats of their neighbors. 

The next step in the process was one of directly associating the slave- 
holding South with the economic and social ills from which men of 
North and West suffered. The “hard times’ of the late 1830's, they 
said, were due to the fact that Northern capital had been loaned to 
“prodigal” Southern planters who could not and would not repay. 
“Slavery,” said the report of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1837, 
“is the rule of violence and arbitrary will. . . . It would be quite in 
character both with its theory and practice . . . if the slave-drivers 
should refuse to pay their debts and meet the sheriff with dirk and 
pistol.” Three years later the Society resolved ‘That the existence of 
Slavery is the grand cause of the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
Country; and that no real permanent relief is to be expected . . . until 
the total abolition of that execrable system."’ One writer estimated that 
within five years the South had taken ‘‘more than $100,000,000 by notes 
which will never be paid.’’** 

This period saw also the rise of the idea of a “slave-power’ or 
“slaveocracy” which had seized control of the Federal government to 
shape its policies in the interests of slavery. It had already destroyed 
“the protective system ‘at the hazard, if not with the intention’ of break- 
ing up the manufacturing interests of the free states.’’ It had developed 
and protected markets for cotton “in all parts of the known world, 
while it studiously avoided doing anything to procure a market for the 
free products of the grain growing Northwest.’’*° 

The aggressive opposition of Southern leaders to pre-emption and 
homestead legislation in the period from 1840 to 1860 added to the 

2° Pree American, August 19, 1841. See Julian P. Bretz, “The Economic Background of 
the Liberty Party,’ American Historical Review, XXXIV (1929), 250-64. 


80 [bid. See also G. M. Skinner to Lyman Trumbull, January ?, 1858, W. H. Herndon 
to Trumbull, February 19, 1858, Trumbull Papers (MSS. in Library of Congress). 
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growing belief that slave interests were hostile to Western develop- 
ment. A typical point of view was that of Senator James M. Mason of 
Virginia who declared that he had “not yet known . . . a bill so 
fraught with mischief, and mischief of the most demoralizing tendency, 
as the homestead bill.” “The Columbus [ Mississippi} Democrat in- 
sisted that settlers on homesteads would be abolitionists” and declared 
that it would be “‘better for us that these territories should remain a 
waste, a howling wilderness, trod only by red hunters than be so 
settled.”** Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina added insult to injury 
by implying that a homesteader was a “drone,” a man unworthy “of 
protection in a country where every man goes ahead who has any 
strength of will, or any firmness, or any character.’’** 

Northwestern reaction to such attitudes was sharp and direct. ‘““When 
did the Senator from Georgia ever vote anything for lowa or the 
West?” growled Augustus Caesar Dodge at one who opposed his meas- 
ures.** “I, sir, have inherited my Democracy,” said James M. Cavanaugh, 
member of the House from Minnesota, “have been attached to the 
Democratic party from my boyhood. . . . But, sir, when I see southern 
gentlemen come up . . . and refuse . . . to aid my constituents, refuse 
to place the actual tiller of the soil, the honest, industrious laborer, 
beyond the grasp and avarice of the speculator, I tell you, sir, I falter 
and hesitate.""** The Dubuque (Iowa) Herald revealed the emotional 
extent reached in 1860 in these words: ‘Last Saturday the old reprobate, 
who now sits in the Presidential chair at Washington vetoed the Home- 
stead Bill. . . . The slave propagandists demanded that the Bill should 
be vetoed, and their pliant tool was swift to obey them. Let the pimps 
and hirelings of the old sinner defend this last act of his, if they dare.’** 

31 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., Pt. Il, p. 1076 (February 17, 1859). 

32 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., Pt. III, p. 2304 (May 22, 1858). 

83 July 22, 1854. 

84 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 2 Sess., appendix, 237-38 (March 18, 1853); Louis Pelzer, 
Augustus Caesar Dodge, A Study in American Politics (lowa City, 1909), 168. 

85 Cong. Globe., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 505 (January 20, 1859). 


8¢ Quoted by Stephenson, Political History of the Public Lands, 217. See also resolu- 
tions passed by Chicago Germans, January 19, 1858, Trumbull Papers. 
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Even more bitter was the complaint against Southern opposition 
to river and harbor improvements. ‘“This harbor question,” said the 
Chicago Democrat after Polk's veto of a favorable bill, “is not a politi- 
cal one, but a sectional one. It is one between the North and the South. 
The iron rod wielded over her [the North} by Southern despots must 
be broken.”*’ Another Chicago paper declared: 


The North can and will be no longer hoodwinked. If no measure of protec- 
tion and improvement of anything North or West are to be suffered by our 
Southern masters, if we are to be downtrodden and all our cherished interests 
crushed by them, a signal revolution will eventually ensue. The same spirit and 
energy that forced emancipation for the whole country from Great Britain will 
throw off the Southern Yoke. . . . The power to oppress shall not again be 
entrusted to men who have shown themselves to be slave-holders, but not 
Americans.** 


A final charge against the so-called ‘‘slaveocracy” was the corruption 
of the Democratic party. When James K. Polk was elected president 
in 1844, certain old leaders such as Martin Van Buren, Francis Preston 
Blair, and Thomas H. Benton were pushed aside. Each in turn blamed 
John C. Calhoun and the slave interests; each in a different way added 
to the impression that the party was no longer a fit place for those 
who followed the immortal Andrew Jackson. The antislavery groups 
darkened the picture, and Whig and Republican partisans completed 
it. Distrust thus created ended in a widespread belief that the annex- 
ation of Texas, the Mexican War, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and the 
Dred Scott Decision were steps in a well-worked out scheme for the 
extension of slavery and the rule of the slaveholder. Scholars have 
revealed the falsity of such opinions yet in the years before the war 
they served all the purposes of fact and Seward and Lincoln used them 
as deliberately as did the recognized demagogues. Even John Went- 
worth, a staunch Northern Democrat, accused his Southern colleagues 
of always acting as slaveholders, never as party men.*® By 1860 

87 Chicago Democrat, November 10, 1846. 


~4** Chicago Daily Journal, August 19, 1846. 
3° Indiana Sentinel, June 2, 1849. 
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Wyndham Robertson, looking back at the recent Republican victory, 
could say: “The possession of the power of the Federal Government 
by the Democratic party . . . furnished the pretext . . . to confound 
the whole slave-holding interest as identical with democracy, and thus 
to turn and direct opposition, for whatever cause, to the policy and acts 
of the Democratic party, into opposition to the slave-holding interests.’’*° 


Thus by 1860 the apprehensions and resentments of the North had 
deepened as they had been sanctified by democracy and morality. That 
section, striving as it believed, for things truly American, had fallen 
short of realization because of opposition from aristocratic and ignoble 
enemies. The time for being firm had arrived. The right to hate had 
been achieved. And what was as important the South had been fash- 
ioned into the perfect symbol of all they feared and all they despised. 
The extreme abolition picture of what slaveholders might be had been 
given legal currency by the bombast of politicians in verbal conflict for 
place and power and favors. They pictured an aggressive interest, 
wringing great wealth from unwilling and overworked Negroes, bent 
on extending its system to the ends of the land. They talked of “‘a 
house divided against itself’; of “a higher law’; of “the aristocratic 
lords of slavery.’” The ends they sought were immediate, but common 
folk back home, under the sway of unimaginative evangelical clergymen 
could think only in terms of the eternal verities. In 1854 they created 
the Republican party which in six short years passed from an expression 
of the moral indignation of a limited group to the position of carrier of 
all the material aspirations of a section and the political hopes of most 
of those not under the Democratic roof. It was the party of homestead 
legislation—the culmination of America’s greatest democratic effort, 
the fruition of God’s purpose, as Senator John P. Hale put it, to have 
His lands inhabited (and it might be added, a policy made more demo- 
cratic and more holy by relieving poor settlers from competition with 


4° Speech of Wyndham Robertson, Esq. of Richmond City, on the State of the Country. 
delivered in the House of Delegates on March 5th and 6th, 1860 (Richmond, 1860). 
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slaveholders).* It was the party of internal improvements with Federal 
aid—a policy now embracing a Pacific Railroad along the central route 
for the upbuilding of Chicago and St. Louis. Lincoln's railroad support 
in 1860 rivaled that of Douglas and came from lines better placed for 
future trends than his.“ It was the party of protective tariffs—a policy 
lifted by the logic of William H. Seward into the very cornerstone of 
democratic society. Free farmers and industrialists at last united for 
common accomplishment! Satisfactory markets and new prosperity for 
all, including Pennsylvania and Cameron! Here was a program making 
the Union worth saving; the experiment in democracy would pay sound 
dividends. 

But this was not all. The great ideals of an evangelistic Calvinistic 
society had not been sacrificed in the turn toward “respectability.” In 
opposing the extension of slavery, the party skillfully capitalized on all 
the moral indignation long generating against the institution itself. Its 
leaders disavowed all the political implications of abolition sentiment 
yet openly announced their personal abhorrence of slaveholding. They 
even took profit from the few who went further. Charles Sumner’s 
bitter invectives, aimed “to keep alive that old Puritan hatred of wicked- 
ness, which must overthrow slavery,” were carefully distributed by the 
machine throughout the rural North.“* Seward permitted his “higher 
law” and “irrepressible conflict’’ doctrines to become “‘all things to all 
men.” And Lincoln's “ultimate extinction” policy was used to satisfy 
all but the most extreme abolitionists. The Republican ‘‘stock in trade” 
was indeed, as Caleb Cushing said, “the insolent assumption, in some 
of them, perhaps, the stupid mental delusion, that whatever view they 
take of the measures of government is the only moral side of public 


” 44 


questions. 


41 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., Pt. III, p. 2305 (May 22, 1858). 

42 Jacob R. Perkins, Trails, Rails and War; the Life of General G. M. Dodge (Indian- 
apolis, 1929), 57-58. 

#3 Laura A. White, “Charles Sumner and the Crisis of 1860-1861," in Avery Craven 
(ed.), Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd by his former students at the University of 
Chicago (Chicago, 1935), 131-93. 

44 Claude M. Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (New York, 1923), Il, 207-208n. 
Italics not is the original. 
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It was this situation which produced a crisis in the party when 
Douglas’ squatter sovereignty, in practice, yielded only free territory. 


| The danger of slave extension, on which the party was founded, was 


over. And by 1858 even Republican leaders understood this fact. Some 
said the party had fulfilled its mission and should join with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the formation of a new party for wider sectional and na- 
tional ends. Some talked of a ‘broad base’’ by which the Republicans 
could attack the old Southern Whigs.** But Abraham Lincoln, in his 
“House Divided” speech, prevented himself and his party from being 
thrust aside by a desperate appeal to old moral foundations. Though 
his own policy and that of “Judge” Douglas gave identical results, the 
latter was not born of moral conviction. And until the issue was con- 
ceived in terms of ‘the eternal struggle between two principles—tight 
and wrong—throughout the world” the fight must go on. That is why 
a man who was willing to save the Union at the cost of a bloody civil 
war, even with slavery untouched, would not save it by a compromise 
which yielded party principle but which did not sacrifice a single mate- 
rial thing. The party was one with God and the world’s great experi- 
ment in Democracy. 


The Southern side of the story needs only to be suggested.** Rural 
and lacking in means for the easy creation and expression of public 
opinion, the section was ever peculiarly susceptible to the ideas and 
oratory of a few leaders. As a result the focal point of consciousness 
was, in the beginning, generally an abstract and theoretical right which 
logic deduced from some traditional source. In the ante-bellum period, 


#5 Horace Greeley to J. Medill, July 24, 1858, in John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 1890), I], 140-41n.; George A. Nourse to 
Trumbull, January 1, 1858, J. A. Berdon to Trumbull, March 2, 1858, and William H. 
Herndon to Trumbull, April 12, 1858, Trumbull Papers; Jacob Marsh to Elihu Washburn, 
April 28, 1858, Washburn Papers (MSS. in Library of Congress); L. E. Chittenden to 
T. H. Dudley, November 1, 1860, Dudley Papers (MSS. in Huntington Library). 

48 See details as developed in Avery O. Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (New York. 
1932). The purpose of this paper is to suggest an approach to the whole problem and 
since this has been done here in some detail for the North, and elsewhere by the writer for 
the South, it has not been thought necessary to suggest more than the larger outline. This 
should not imply a sectional prejudice. 
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when farmers, who lived by staple crops, felt the sting of poverty, these 
spokesmen, under the influence of Old World agrarian thinking, voiced 
protest in terms of local government versus central government made 
strong by the power to grant economic favors.’ Specifically, industry 
and commerce, largely centering in the North, were, by tariffs and cen- 
tralization, profiting at the expense of the nation’s real producers. Be- 
fore long Southerners were calculating the millions of dollars tribute 
paid to this “Lord North” and were talking of being in a state of 
colonial dependence. 

The remedy was found in a strict adherence to the Constitution. 
Yankee traits could be controlled and Southern rights be preserved by 
a series of phrases, on the meaning of which not even the framers could 
agree. The section had begun to chop logic; it was the champion of 
things as they were,—a conscious minority in a republican system. Yet 
in its own eyes, the South was the defender of democratic government 
against the onslaughts of those who wouid distort sacred institutions in 
order to promote their own material interests. All that the Revolution 
had won, all that ‘the Fathers’’ had achieved, was involved in the 
struggle. 

When opposition to slavery developed, a new threat of economic 
loss, now joined with fear of racial conflict and social unrest, was added. 
When that drive became a moral attack on the whole Southern way of 
life, the defense broadened in proportion and emotions deepened. The 
Constitution was not enough against those who would not respect its 
provisions; the whole South must become unified for political efficiency. 
The section must have that security which the Constitution guaranteed 
and an equal right to expand with its institutions as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Keen minds set to work to reveal the virtues in slavery and the 
life it permitted in the South. When they had finished a stratified 
society, with Negro ‘‘mud-sills” at the bottom, alone permitted genuine 
republican government, escaped the ills of labor and race conflict, gave 

#7 John Taylor, Tyranny Unmasked (Washington, 1822), and Construction Construed 


and Constitutions Vindicated (Richmond, 1820); Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a 
Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930). 
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widest opportunity for ability and culture, and truly forwarded the cause 
of civilization.“ The stability and quiet under such a system were con- 
trasted with the restless strife of the North which was developing 
socialism and threatening the destruction of security in person and in 
property. The Southern way of life was the way of order and progress. 

Here was something eise worth fighting to preserve. The old struggle 
against ‘King Numbers,” which in large part had been won at home, 
must go on. But the field had broadened and the struggle was against 
a foe more base and self-seeking. Both the system of republican gov- 
ernment and the cause of civilization were bound up in the struggle. 

Early efforts at unified defense proved futile because the masses, with 
cotton and the hopes it gave, could not muster the emotional response 
to leaders sufficient for action. They neither felt the inferiority sug- 
gested by economic dependence nor the compelling force of rights 
which gave no practical returns. They gladly accepted compromise in 
1850, and were surprisingly unmoved throughout the next eight years. 
Leaders might support the fruitless Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as the Rich- 
mond Enquirer said, ‘‘solely for the reason that it would vindicate the 
equality and sovereignty of the states.”** But the masses, to quote one 
individual, were “not a particle” excited. They knew, as this writer put 
it, that the struggle was over “a shadow.”*® Their outlook was as yet 
practical. 

But the John Brown raid was another matter. It put reality into 
the much discussed program of Yankee ‘‘money-changers,”” “peasant 
farmers,” and the ‘long haired men and short haired women” of the 
North. The sharpest resentments and deepest fears of which a people 
were capable broke loose. A race war was impending. And that was 
a poor man’s problem. Albert G. Brown of Mississippi put it this way:™ 

#8 William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935). 

#9 Richmond Enquirer, March 10, 1854. 

5° Josiah Evans to B. F. Perry, January 19, 1858, Perry Papers (MSS. in Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History); Jonathan Worth to John A. Gilmer, March 9, 1858, 
in J. G. de R. Hamilton (ed.), The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth (Raleigh, 
1909), I, 55. 


51 Quoted by Percy L. Rainwater, “The Presidential Canvass of 1860 in Mississippi,” 
Journal of the Mississippi State Bar, V (1933), 279-80. 
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The rich will flee the country. . . . Then the non-slaveholder will begin to 
see what his real fate is. The Negro will intrude into his preserve . . . insist 
on being treated as an equal . . . that he shall go to the white man’s bed, and 
the white man his . . . that his son shall marry the white man’s daughter, and 
the white man’s daughter his son. In short that they shall live on terms of 
perfect social equality. The non-slaveholder will, of course, reject the terms. 
Then will commence a war of races such as has marked the history of San 
Domingo. 

The triumph of the Republican party, sectional and containing, as it 
did, men as rabid as Sumner and as vague and shifting as Seward and 
Lincoln, drove the more inflamed Southerners to secession. Lincoln's 
refusal of compromise and his handling of Fort Sumter forced con- 
servatives to follow. War had become inevitable. Fear and hate had 
taken charge. 


By May, 1861, that staunch lover of the Union, Jonathan Worth, 
could write from peaceable old Randolph County in North Carolina: 
“The voice of reason is silenced. Furious passion and thirst for blood 
consume the air. . . . Nobody is allowed to retain and assert his 
reason. The cartridge box is preferred to the ballot box. The very 
women and children are for war.” 

A little later the New York Herald solemnly reported from the battle- 
field of Bull Run that Southern “‘fiends in human shape have taken the 
bayonets and knives of our wounded and dying soldiers and thrust them 
into their hearts and left them sticking there, and some of the Louisiana 
Zouaves have severed the heads of our dead from their bodies, and 
amused themselves by kicking them as footballs.’’** 

The old Carolinian at Appomattox was right. It is a serious thing to 
love a country! 


52 Worth to Gaius Winningham, May 20, 1861, in Hamilton (ed.), The Corre- 
spondence of Jonathan Worth, 1, 149. 
58 New York Herald, July 24, 1861. 
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A Dangerc » Pamphlet in the Old South 


By CLEMENT EATON 


During the late autumn of 1829 a dangerous incendiary pamphlet 
was found circulating among the blacks at Savannah, Georgia. Later 
the same pamphlet was discovered in the possession of Negroes in the 
Upper South. The governor of North Carolina was informed of its 
appearance at Wilmington by a magistrate of police who described its 
contents as “treating in most inflammatory terms of the condition of 
the slaves in the Southern States exaggerating their sufferings, magnify- 
ing their physical strength and underrating the power of the whites; 
containing also an open appeal to their natural love of liberty; and 
throughout expressing sentiments totally subversive of all subordination 
in our slaves." This document, entitled Walker's Appeal in Four 
Articles Together with a Preamble to the Colored Citizens of the W orld, 
But in Particular and Very Expressly to Those of the United States of 
America, frightened two states into enacting laws prohibiting the circu- 
lation of incendiary publications and forbidding the teaching of slaves 
to read and write.’ 

David Walker was born in Wilmington, North Carolina, September 
28, 1785. Although his father was a slave, Walker himself was a free 

1 James F. McRae to Governor John Owen, August 7, 1830, Letter Book of the Gover- 
nors of North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 218-19 (MSS. in archives of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh). 

2 The only copy of the first edition of this work that is known to the writer is in the 
private collection of Mr. Arthur B. Spingarn of New York City, who has perhaps the 
greatest collection of writings by Negroes in the United States. Mr. Spingarn’s copy was 
found in a building in New York City where William Lloyd Garrison died and bears the 
autograph of Francis Jackson Garrison. The first page of this extremely rare edition con- 


tains, besides the title, the following information: “Written in Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts, Sept. 28th, 1829. Boston: Published by David Walker, 1829.” 
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Negro, following the status of his mother.* Sometime before December, 
1828, he emigrated to Boston. He wrote that he could not endure living 
“in this bloody land” where he continually heard the clanking of the 
chains of slaves.‘ He felt that he would be goaded into rebellion and 
lose his life if he remained. In Boston he opened a shop on Brattle 
Street where he sold old clothes. Like many fanatics, he was deeply 
swayed by religious feeling, conceiving of himself as ‘‘a dusky John the 
Baptist.” In September, 1829, he emerged from his relative obscurity 
by publishing his incendiary pamphlet. That he was the actual author 
and publisher of this work, which was doubted by some skeptical per- 
sons, was established by the investigations of the mayor of Boston.* 
Despite violent protests from the slave states, the officials of that city 
allowed him to publish at least two other editions of his work the fol- 
lowing year.’ These later editions were more dangerous and revolu- 
tionary than the first one. Shortly after the third edition of the Appeal 
appeared Walker died, unpunished in the slightest degree.* Among the 
blacks it was believed that he had been poisoned, and thereby a martyr 
was provided for the cause of Negro freedom.° 

The second revised edition of the Appeal to the Colored Citizens of 
the World was undoubtedly a dangerous document. Walker predicted 
the coming of a sable Hannibal who would lead the Negroes out of 
slavery and enable them to destroy their cruel masters. ‘As true as the 
sun ever shone in its meridian splendor,” he cried, “my color will root 


8 Wendell P. and Francis J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879 (New York, 
1885), I, 159. 

* George W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1880 (New 
York, 1883), Il, 553. 

5 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, Federalist, 1765- 
1848 (Boston, 1913), Il, 257. 

® Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830 
(Richmond, 1829 [sic]}), 173. 

7 In the Spingarn Collection there are two different printings of the second edition, with 
minor variations. 

®Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict (Boston, 1869), 
133-34. 

® See Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author, His Development in America (New York, 
1931), 86. 
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some of them out of the very face of the earth.”*° Pointing with a 
pathetic gesture to the utter helplessness of his people and the injustice 
which they suffered from their Southern masters, he sought to inspire 
the Negroes with confidence in their ability to fight. He warned the 
white race not to be deceived by the outwardly servile character of the 
Negro, for there was a primitive force in the black slave that, once 
aroused, would make him a magnificent fighter. The Appeal directly 
incited the slaves to acts of violence to free themselves when the favor- 
able opportunity should arise. “Do you suppose,” Walker passionately 
exclaimed, 


one man of good sense and learning would submit himself, his father, mother, 
wife, and children to be slaves to a wretched man like himself, who instead of 
compensating him for his labors, chains, handcuffs, and beats him and his family 
almost to death, leaving life enough in them, however to work for and call him 
Master. No! No! he would cut his devilish throat from ear to ear and well do 
slave-holders know it." 


To those Negroes who would fight in the glorious cause of liberating 
the slaves he promised the support of religion. He also appealed to 
sentiments of the Declaration of Independence and he bitterly attacked 
the colonizing movement as a scheme to drain off the natural leaders 
of the Negroes. 

Shortly before the Walker pamphlet was brought to Savannah, certain 
events occurred which affected the poise of many Southerners. In May 
a disastrous fire swept the city of Augusta which consumed nearly all 
the arms of the local militia. A suspicion was aroused that the confla- 
gration was the handiwork of slaves who were plotting an insurrection, 
especially since fires broke out in various parts of the city. Governor 
John Forsyth sent an urgent appeal to the secretary of war for arms to 

10 David Walker, Walker's Appeal in Four Articles Together with a Preamble, to the 
Colored Citizens of the World, But in Particular and Very Expressly to Those of the 
United States of America (Boston, 1830), 23. This edition was the second one published 
by Walker and is very rare. The writer used a copy in the Harvard University Library. 

11 [bid., 36. The first edition closed with the ominous warning: “The Americans may 
be as vigilant as they please but they cannot be vigilant enough for the Lord, neither can 


they hide themselves where he will not find and bring them out.” Walker's Appeal, 75 (in 
Spingarn Collection). 
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protect the people of the state in case of a slave revolt.* Although he 
himself was skeptical of the danger of a servile insurrection in Georgia, 
he reasoned correctly that prudence as well as a due consideration for 
public apprehensions excited by the recent calamities dictated prepara- 
tion for an emergency.” 

Communities in Virginia also were alarmed by rumors of servile plots 
during the summer of 1829. Reports were disseminated to the effect 
that the slaves of Gloucester, Mathews, and the Isle of Wight counties 
in tidewater Virginia were plotting an uprising.** Whether by accident 
or by design these rumors developed at a time when elections for dele- 
gates to the Virginia Constitutional Convention were approaching. In 
order to quiet the apprehensions of the people the governor sent arms 
and ammunition to those counties where plots had been reported. How- 
ever, he declared in his message to the legislature in December that the 
excitement over slave revolt had been produced by misrepresentations 
and exaggerations.”° 

With public opinion in the South excited by rumors of slave upris- 
ings, it was not strange that the appearance of the Walker pamphlet 
should have aroused consternation. On December 28, the mayor of 
Savannah wrote to Governor George R. Gilmer that some of the 
Walker pamphlets had been found in the possession of a slave of the 
city." He suggested that the Georgia delegation should call upon Con- 
gress to pass legislation against the printing of publications similar to 
Walker's pamphlet. Gilmer sent a copy of the seditious document to 

12 John Forsyth to John H. Eaton, May 6, 1829, Letter Book of the Governors of 
Georgia, 1821-1829, p. 624 (MSS. in Department of Archives and History of the State 
of Georgia, Atlanta). 

183 Forsyth to William W. Montgomery, major general of militia at Augusta, May 6, 
1829, ibid. 

14H. W. Flournoy (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 1892), X, 

7 = 
S - aeneiics Message and Accompanying Documents, December 7, 1829, Journal of the 
House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830, Doc. no. I, p. 2. 

16 William T. Williams to George R. Gilmer, December 28, 1829 (MS. in Department 
of Archives and History of the State of Georgia). The mayor stated that the slave was 


discharged, because, upon examination, he appeared to be totally ignorant of the contents 
of the incendiary pamphlet. 
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Forsyth who had recently been promoted to the Senate, but he refused 
to urge the Georgia delegation in Congress to initiate the desired legis. 
lation. He explained in a letter to Mayor William T. Williams that 
he did not believe the Federal government had been granted any such 
power. The authority of the state was competent to pass all necessary 
laws relating to slavery. ‘The slave-holding states are a minority in 
the Union,” he pointed out. 


The strongest prejudices are continually excited against us. The exercise of 
any authority in relation to our slaves, tho its pretense may be to secure us from 
the danger of servile insurrection might eventually lead to the assumption of 
legislative control over the whole subject and would most probably end in the 
loss of our rights of property and the utter destruction of the present state of 
society.?* 

The mayor of Savannah wrote also to Harrison Gray Otis, mayor of 
Boston, requesting the arrest and punishment of Walker. In reply, Otis 
stated that Walker was “a shop keeper dealer in old clothes,” that he 
was the true author of the pamphlet, and that he had announced his 
intention ‘‘to circulate his pamphlets by mail, at his own expense, if he 
cannot otherwise effect his object.” The significant part of Otis’s letter 
was, that while he and the respectable people of Boston condemned 
Walker's project, the Negro had not violated any Massachusetts law 
and could not therefore be arrested.** Even the abolitionists in Massa- 
chusetts disapproved of Walker's pamphlet. William Lloyd Garrison 
wrote on January 8, 1831, that ‘we deprecate the spirit and tendency 
of this Appeal.” Believing in nonresistance, Garrison declared: ‘“We do 
not preach rebellion—no, but submission and peace.”’”® 

On December 21, 1829, the governor sent the Walker pamphlet to 
the Georgia legislature, accompanied by a strong message. He stated 
that sixty copies had been seized by the Savannah police, and that they 
had been brought to that city by the white steward of a ship and 
delivered to a Negro preacher for distribution. He alluded to the 


17 Gilmer to Mayor Williams, March 13, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of 
Georgia, 1829-1831, p. 98. 

18 Niles’ Weekly Register, XX XVIII (1830), 87. 

19 Liberator, January 8, 1831. 
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servile plot recently detected at Georgetown, South Carolina, and the 
late fires at Savannah and Augusta. Finally he urged the passage of 
laws placing vessels employing Negro sailors in quarantine and forbid- 
ding the further introduction of slaves from other states into Georgia.” 
The Georgia legislature responded to this stimulus by passing some 
severe laws in regard to the colored population. Vessels carrying Negro 
sailors that entered Georgia ports must go into quarantine for forty 
days and Negro sailors of such vessels who stepped on shore were sub- 
ject to imprisonment.”* Also anyone found guilty of introducing into 
the state or circulating any publication for the purpose of exciting a 
revolt among the slaves was liable to the penalty of death. If a person 
were convicted of teaching a slave to read or write, he should be fined 
or sentenced to jail, and slaves were prohibited from being employed 
in printing offices.” 

When these laws of Georgia were reported in the Massachusetts 
newspapers, the editor of the Boston Columbian Centinel commented: 


This act appears at first blush violent and sanguinary. On nearer approach, 
however, it appears necessary to the immediate safety of the whites. We have 
seen the pamphlet, which is doubtless here alluded to and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the most wicked and inflammatory productions that ever 
issued from the press. Its character is entirely mischievous, without one redeem- 
ing quality, and we should judge from the drift, that the writer, whatever may 
be his exterior complexion, bears a heart as dark and cruel as the great fiend of 
Pandaemonium. It reveals a disposition that would exult to see the white popu- 
lation slaughtered in their beds.** 


Despite these severe laws some of the incendiary pamphlets continued 
to enter the boundaries of Georgia. Two missionaries to the Cherokee 
Indians, named Worcester and Butler, were found to possess Walker's 
pamphlets and were arrested.** A printer in Milledgeville by the name 


20 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, 1829-1830 (Mill- 
edgeville, 1830), 353-54. 

21 See an article by Philip M. Hamer, “Great Britain, the United States, and the Negro 
Seamen Acts, 1822-1848,"" in the Journal of Southern History, 1 (1935), 12-13. 

22 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1829 (Milledgeville, 1830), 
168-75. 

23 Columbian Centinel, January 16, 1830. 

24 May, Some Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict, 134. 
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of E. H. Burritt received a number of them. Governor Gilmer wrote to 
Harrison Gray Otis asking his aid in collecting evidence to establish 
Burritt’s guilt. He stated that a letter from Walker to the Georgia 
printer had fallen into the possession of the local authorities. The letter 
indicated that twenty pamphlets had been sent by Walker to Burritt 
at the latter's request. Burritt’s office had been searched and the 
pamphlets found. Gilmer wished Otis to procure the letter that Burritt 
had written to Walker in order to obtain the necessary evidence to 
convict him.** However, Otis returned a peremptory refusal. 

While Georgia was being agitated by the Walker pamphlet, the 
mayor of Richmond found a copy of the dreaded publication in the 
home of a free Negro. He turned it over to Governor William B. Giles 
who brought the matter to the attention of the assembly. The Virginia 
legislature thereupon held a secret session to discuss proper measures 
to prevent its circulation. Governor Giles sent to the legislature a letter 
of February 10, 1830, that he had received from Mayor Otis.** The 
Boston mayor declared that the mass of the New England people held 
the doctrines of Walker in detestation and that even the free colored 
population of Boston disapproved of the pamphlet. However, there 
were no legal means at hand to suppress it. 

In response to this danger the House of Delegates considered a bill 
to prevent the circulation of incendiary writings and to forbid the 
teaching of slaves to read and write. Despite great opposition, a law 
was passed by the lower house, making it criminal to write, print, or 
circulate among slaves seditious publications. Free persons guilty of 
such crimes were to be penalized by fine and imprisonment, while 
slaves were to be whipped for the first offense. The teaching of slaves 
to read and write, whether in Sunday schools or by private instruction, 
was also strictly forbidden. These acts, which passed the House of 

25 Gilmer to Harrison Gray Otis, February 12, 1830; Gilmer to B. P. Stubbs, February 
11, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of Georgia, 1829-1831, pp. 61-63. 

26 Message of Governor William B. Giles to the Virginia legislature, February 16, 


1830, Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1829-1830, 
p. 172. 
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Delegates by the close vote of eighty-one to eighty, were rejected in 
the Senate.” 

Thomas Ritchie, the powerful editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
expressed his belief that a systematic design had been formed to dis- 
tribute incendiary pamphlets clandestinely among the slaves. He called 
attention to the fact that the House of Delegates had considered the 
Walker pamphlet behind closed doors, and that the Georgia legislature 
had already passed severe laws to avert danger from the source of 
incendiary writings.** However, John Hampden Pleasants, editor of the 
rival W hig, ridiculed the ostentatious secrecy of the Virginia legislature 
in considering Walker's pamphlet. Niles’ Register also commented 
disparagingly on the proceedings of the Virginia assembly: “How much 
is it to be regretted, that a negro dealer in old clothes, should thus 
excite two states to legislative action.”’*” 

In North Carolina, Walker's native home, great excitement was 
aroused by the finding of the pamphlet at Wilmington. A magistrate of 
that city wrote to the governor describing the discovery. A copy had 
recently been brought to the commissioners of the town by a well- 
disposed free person of color. Walker had secured a slave in Wilming- 
ton as his agent in distributing the pamphlets. This agent had recently 
been arrested. Police investigations led to the belief that for some time 
the Negroes of Wilmington had been plotting insurrection instigated by 
persons in the North.” 

Other letters to the governor told of the alarm of the state. A magis- 
trate of police in Fayetteville wrote that the town authorities had 
employed secret agents to go among the blacks and ascertain whether 
Walker's pamphlet had been distributed among them. In case of 
insurrection the white community was in “awful peril,” because the 
public arms were kept in an arsenal which could be easily opened with 
an ax. He earnestly recommended that the members of the militia 


27 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVIII, 87-88. 

28 Editorial, “The Pamphlet,” Richmond Enquirer, January 28, 1830. 

29 Niles’ Weekly Register, XX XVIII, 4. 

80 James F. McRae to Governor Owen, August 7, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors 
of North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 218-19. 
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might be allowed to keep the public arms with them for a while, a 
provision which would tend to quiet public alarm and discourage 
attempts at insurrection." Also J. Burgwyn wrote from Newbern on 
November 15, 1830, that a captured runaway slave confined in the jail 
was overheard talking suspiciously by the jailor’s wife. When he was 
questioned, he confessed knowledge of a conspiracy among the slaves 
of the neighborhood. Walker's pamphlets had been brought from 
Wilmington, weapons had been stored away, and captains appointed 
for the projected uprising on Christmas day.** 

When the legislature met in the fall of 1830, Governor John Owen 
sent a copy of the Walker pamphlet to the members. In his message 
he declared that this inflammatory production had been discovered in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, as well as in North 
Carolina. He believed that a systematic attempt was being made by 
reckless persons in the North to sow sedition among the slaves, ‘‘dis- 
torting the peaceful doctrines of the Bible,” and that free blacks were 
being used as agents in distributing these seditious publications. He 
recommended that free Negroes in the state should be required to give 
security for their good behavior.** 

The legislature went into secret session to consider measures to avert 
dangerous consequences from the Walker pamphlet. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Slaves and Free Persons of Color reported December 1 that 
they were satisfied an extensive conspiracy existed to disaffect the 
slaves.** As a result of the report of the committee and the message 
of the governor, the general assembly passed a bill December 9, 1830, 
to prevent the teaching of the slaves to read and write and to stop 
the circulation of seditious publications. Persons convicted of writing 
or circulating publications, “the evident tendency whereof would be 

31L. D. Henry to Governor Owen, September 3, 1830, Executive Papers of North 
Carolina (MSS. in archives of North Carolina Historical Commission). 

82 J. Burgwyn to Governor Owen, November 15, 1830, Letter Book of the Governors of 
North Carolina, 1829-1830, pp. 247-49. 

88 Journals of the Senate and House of Commons of the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina, 1830-1831 (Raleigh, 1831), 161. 


34°C. L. Coon, A Documentary History of Public Education in North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1908), I, 178. 
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to excite insurrection, conspiracy, or resistance in the slaves or free 
Negroes,” should for the first offense be imprisoned for not less than 
a year and be put in the pillory and whipped, at the discretion of the 
court, but for the second offense should suffer death without benefit 
of clergy.” 

Such repressive laws were not placed on the statute books without 
considerable opposition. The bill to prevent the teaching of slaves to 
read and write was passed in the Senate by a vote of thirty-six to twenty- 
two, eighteen of the “noes” coming from the piedmont and western 
counties.** A prominent factor in securing the passage of both the 
education and the incendiary bills was the excitement that resulted from 
David Walker's Appeal. Among the Executive Papers of North Caro- 
lina is a letter from Bryan Trailand of Laurel Hill, asking a loan of 
the Walker pamphlet. He had been assailed for his affirmative vote on 
the law prohibiting the teaching of slaves to read and write. He had 
often spoken of this pamphlet and wished to make his statements good. 
Having been criticized in the last electioneering campaign, he wished to 
show some of the people that their ideas on slavery were founded on 
“false philanthropy.’’*’ 

Criticism was leveled at the action of the government both by the 
proslavery men and the antislavery advocates. Colonel Calvin Jones. 
representing the planter interest, wrote the governor from Wake Forest 
(near Raleigh) that the people were alarmed by the secrecy with which 
the legislature had considered the Walker pamphlet and an appre- 
hended conspiracy. He recommended (1) the discontinuance of secrecy. 
The people should know what the government knows, in order to allay 
their fears, or to enable them to adopt additional plans of security. 

85 Laws of North Carolina, Enacted by a General Assembly begun and held at Raleigh 
on the fifteenth day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, and in the fifty-fifth year of the Independence of the said State (n.p., n.d.), pp. 
10-11, chaps. V, VI. 

8¢ Derived from table of votes on the bill. Coon, Documentary History of Public Edu- 
cation in North Carolina, 1, 480-81. 


87 Bryan Trailand to Governor Montfort Stokes, September 3, 1831, Executive Papers 
of North Carolina. 
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(2) Walker should be demanded from the governor of Massachusetts, 
and the printers and circulators of his pamphlet should also be sought 
and punished. (3) It had been reported that an incendiary preacher 
had been stirring up the Negroes of Chapel Hill and Hillsborough. 
A proclamation should be issued for his arrest. (4) Elections in dif- 
ferent counties should be held on different days, in order to prevent the 
whole state from being vulnerable at the same time. (5) Patrol laws 
should be revised. (6) Laws prohibiting the teaching of slaves should 
be enacted. (7) An appropriation of money should be made to the 
Colonization Society to get rid of ‘our great pest and danger—the free 
people of colour.”** 

On the other hand, William Swain, editor of the Greensborough 
Patriot, strongly condemned the recent legislation against incendiary 
publications. ‘So far as we have been able to understand the laws of 
the state,” he wrote, “it has become an indictable offense to dream on 
the subject of slavery; and much more so to write or speak on a subject 
so exceedingly ‘delicate.’ We believe however that the day is not far 
distant when people will feel on the subject. We have no disposition 
to fly in the face of authority, but the evils of slavery must all be dis- 
cussed.’’** He notified all prosecuting officers who might be disposed to 
arraign and punish citizens, under “the hemp laws of North Carolina,” 
that if they wished business to subscribe to his paper and read his 
editorials. Swain represented Quaker opinion of Guilford County which 
bitterly opposed the denial of educational advantages to the Negroes. 

The significance of the Walker pamphlet has been overshadowed by 
the attention which has been given to the more spectacular Nat Turner 
insurrection that followed a year later. The Walker pamphlet repre- 
sented virtually the first impact of incendiary literature on the Southern 
states. That this publication with its doctrine of servile revolt and its 
instigation to commit illegal acts deserved suppression hardly admits 
of a doubt. The laws which Georgia and North Carolina enacted to 


88 Calvin Jones to Governor Stokes, December 28, 1830, Executive Papers of North 
Carolina. 


3® Greensborough Patriot, March 20, 1833. 
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cope with the situation occasioned by the obnoxious pamphlet were 
extremely severe. Whether these harsh laws were the achievement of 
a powerful minority of proslavery men, cleverly utilizing the latent 
fear of servile insurrection, or the expression of the popular will is 
difficult to ascertain. Professor John Spencer Bassett attributed the 
passage of these laws in North Carolina to the activity of a determined 
proslavery group.*° It was indeed unfortunate that Southern legislation 
in respect to antislavery publications was enacted during periods of 
excitement following such incidents as the Walker pamphlet and the 
Southampton insurrection. Once such laws were placed on the statute 
books they were left intact and received the silent acquiescence of the 
masses. 


4° John S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science [Baltimore], XVII [1899], nos. 7-8), 98-101. 
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The Revolt Against Jackson in 
Tennessee, 1835-1836 


By POWELL Moore 


The movement in Tennessee in favor of Hugh Lawson White's 
candidacy for the presidency in the election of 1836 began as early as 
1833. It was certain that Jackson would retire after his second term, and 
numerous Tennesseeans were anxious to see one of their own leaders 
succeed him. White was the only man in the state at that time who was 
considered as presidential timber and, had it not been for the determina- 
tion of Jackson to have Martin Van Buren follow him, there would 
have been no difficulty experienced in uniting the various political ele- 
ments of the state behind White. Tennessee had supported Van Buren 
in the election of 1832 merely because he was on the ticket with the 
“Old Hero,” and the bringing forward of White in 1833 was an early 
warning that the state could not be depended upon to support the gen- 
tleman from New York in 1836. 

As Jackson had not definitely expressed his preference for Van 
Buren, it is evident that the mass of Tennesseeans had no reason to 
consider that their support of Judge White in 1833 was hostile to the 
wishes of the President. The movement in that year was clearly not 
partisan on the part of the Tennessee legislature when it considered the 
matter of nominating White.’ 

White was opposed to the efforts of the Tennessee legislature to 
nominate him. As Jackson was facing a bitter attack in Congress be- 

1A. O. P. Nicholson to James K. Polk, December 5, 1833, in the Papers of James K. 


Polk, XI (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). Nicholson was close to Jackson 
and remained loyal to him throughout his life. 
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cause of the removal of the deposits, he felt that his candidacy might 
weaken the President in that body. While in Nashville, White dis- 
couraged the movement made by his friends, and later wrote that he 
would not have accepted, had he been nominated, in view of the attacks 
on the President.’ 

According to White, he received many letters during the spring of 
1834 urging him to become a candidate and offering to get up meetings 
to nominate him. He gave the writers no encouragement.’ In August, 
just after the adjournment of the state Constitutional Convention which 
was held in Nashville, certain delegates of that body met in caucus to 
nominate White,‘ but the idea was abandoned when it became evident 
that the President opposed the movement.’ It was at this time that 
Jackson made the bold declaration that if White accepted a nomination 
for the presidency he would make his name “odious” in Tennessee.* Up 
to this time it seems that White had been expecting, or at least hoping, 
for Jackson's support, which had probably been the reason why he had 
opposed plans to nominate him. Jackson's rash threat, according to 
White, “served a purpose that the persuasions of my friends could not. 
Despotic power never has governed me, and never shall govern me.” 
He apparently gave up all hope at this time of being the choice of the 
President for the coveted post, and become more receptive to the sug- 
gestions and persuasions of his friends. 

Tennessee's loyal support of Jackson in the elections of 1828 and 1832 
convinced him of his ability to hold the state in line during the contest 
of 1836. In October, 1834, he voiced the opinion that ‘Tennessee 
would never separate from the Democratic party nor take steps to 
weaken it. No man will run for president unless taken up by the gen- 

2 Hugh L. White's speech, August, 1836, at Knoxville, in Nancy N. Scott (ed.), A 
Memoir of Hugh Lawson White ... with Selections from his Speeches and Corre- 
spondence (Philadelphia, 1856), 348-49. 

8 Ibid. 

* Robert M. Benton to Polk (n.d.), in Polk Papers, IV. 

5 White's speech, August, 1836, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh Lawson White, 349. 

® White to Polk, August 26, 1834, ibid., 254. 


7 White's speech, August 1, 1838, at Knoxville, in Knoxville Register, September 
20, 1838. 
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eral convention.’* He was also confident that Judge White would never 
permit his name to be used by the opposition to throw the election into 
the House.’ It seems that Jackson was anxious to prevent White's 
candidacy from being taken up by the opposition. If not able to do this, 
he wished to discredit it with the mass of the Jackson party in Ten- 
nessee. He either would not, or did not, recognize the fact that a large 
element of his own party in Tennessee might refuse to support Van 
Buren. It is also probable that he was stressing the necessity of the 
candidate being selected by the general convention of the party as a 
means of eliminating White, in regular manner, should the latter’s bid 
for the nomination remain persistent. Should White permit his name 
to go before the national convention, he would be bound, if defeated, 
to support Van Buren, or be recognized as an enemy of the party.’® 

On December 23, 1834, there was held that memorable meeting of 
the majority of the Tennessee delegation in Congress which adopted 
resolutions nominating Judge White for the presidency. This meeting 
had a far-reaching influence in Tennessee politics.’ It marked the 
definite linking of the political fortunes of John Bell and Hugh Lawson 
White. From this time forward, the Polk-Bell quarrel became synony- 
mous, in the minds of the people, with the White-Jackson dispute over 
the former’s candidacy for the presidency.* This fusion of the Bell 

8 Andrew Jackson to Martin Van Buren, October 27, 1834, in Samuel G. Heiskell, 
Andrew Jackson and Early Tennessee History (Nashville, 1920-1921), Ill, 507. According 
to Orville Bradley, a member of the Tennessee legislature, Jackson, in September, 1834, 
declared that he was willing to compromise with White by supporting him for the vice- 
presidency. Jackson later denied this, but the evidence is strong that Bradley's story is true. 
See Orville Bradley to White, August 23, 1836, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh Lawson 
W bite, 303; Jackson to Polk, May 3, 1835, in Polk Papers, XVIII. 

® Jackson to Van Buren, October 27, 1834, in Heiskell, Andrew Jackson and Early 
Tennessee History, Ul, 507. 

10 J. W. Childress to Polk, January 23, 1835, in Polk Papers, XVII. 

11 For good accounts of this meeting see Polk to James Walker, December 24, 1834, in 
Polk Papers, XVI; James Standifer et al. to Cave Johnson, January 1, 1835, in Scott (ed.), 
Memoir of Hugh Lawson White, 260; Eugene 1. McCormac, James K. Polk, A Political 
Biography (Berkeley, 1922), 70-78. 

12 John Bell defeated Polk for the speakership of the House of Representatives in June, 
1834, and, as a result, the two became bitter enemies. After Congress adjourned Polk 


attacked Bell vigorously. Bell, he declared, was the candidate of the opposition. In an 
effort to discredit Bell with Jackson, he charged the former with exhibiting sympathy for 
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and White forces was to split the Jackson party in Tennessee and pave 
the way for a new and definite political alignment.”* 

The Jackson party charged that Bell was the real agent in bringing 
forward Judge White by the Tennessee delegation."* However, the 
accusation cannot be substantiated as James Standifer wrote White that 
he was responsible for the meeting.*® Bell forcefully denied that he had 
been the ‘‘principal agent in getting Judge White before the country 
for the presidency.” However, he stated that, ‘far from seeking to 
deny the charge . . . I can only regret that too much honor is done 
me by it.’"° As for the meeting of December 23, he denied that he 
brought it about, and declared he knew nothing about it until shortly 
before it assembled. Furthermore, he had hesitated to attend because 
he was Speaker of the House.” 

It seems that, in view of lack of evidence to the contrary, Bell had 
no more to do with the nomination of White than any other member 
of the delegation invited to attend the meeting. In the correspondence 
of Jackson and Polk concerning White's candidacy before the meeting 
of the Tennessee delegation, Bell's name is conspicuously absent. It is 
probably true that, during the summer and fall of 1834, he saw no 
connection between his quarrel with Polk and the presidential ambitions 
of Judge White. However, Bell was a shrewd politician and it did not 
take him long to see the probable effect of White's nomination on 
Tennessee politics. Realizing that, as a result of his feud with Polk, 
John C. Calhoun in the Nullification crisis, and also pointed out that Bell was favorable 
to the United States Bank. A study of Bell’s record in Congress partially justifies Polk's 
allegations. Jackson soon became convinced that Polk was right. Bell's political future 
was thus jeopardized. See Bell to Willie P. Mangum, February 25, 1835, in the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, Ul (1917), 197; W. C. Dunlap to Polk, July 26, 1834, in Polk 
Papers, XVI; Jackson to Van Buren, August 16, 1834, in John Spencer Bassett (ed.), 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Washington, 1926-1933), V, 282. 


18 Polk and Felix Grundy refused to attend the meeting. 

14 Jackson to Joseph C. Guild, April 24, 1835, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, V, 339-40. 

15 Standifer to White, January 1, 1835, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh Lawson 
W hite, 261. 

16 Bell to the editor of the Nashville Republican, May 7, 1835. 

17 Bell’s speech at the Vauxhall Gardens, Nashville, May 23, 1835, in Niles’ Weekly 
Register (Baltimore), XLVIII (1835), 430-36. 
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he himself was facing political disaster, he did not hesitate to support 
White. He became the leader of the White forces in Tennessee, not 
so much because he loved White, but because he knew that his own 
political future was involved in the struggle.’* In assuming the leader- 
ship of the White forces, Bell had two possible objects in mind: to 
force the Jackson party to take up White as a candidate in 1836 rather 
than face a split in the party, or to form a new party in Tennessee with 
himself and White at its head. In either case, his political future might 
not be seriously menaced. 

It is safe to say that the Tennessee delegation, as a whole, did not 
consider the nomination of White an act of hostility to the “Old Hero.” 
A survey of their records in Congress reveals that, with the exception 
of David Crockett, they were all good Jackson men. State pride, a 
sincere desire to see White in the presidency, and hostility to Van Buren 
were probably the considerations that moved them to action. They 
could not see that opposition to Van Buren would necessarily be inter- 
preted as hostility to the President. It is difficult to refrain from form- 
ing the opinion that Jackson’s determination to force an unpopular 
candidate on the people was the main cause of the rift that occurred— 
that it was Jackson, not Bell or White, who really split the party in 
Tennessee. 

The nomination of White created a difficult situation for Tennessee- 
ans. Both he and Jackson were extremely popular at home, and for the 
moment men were bewildered at the sudden turn of political affairs. 
Those who were friends of both men found themselves in an awkward 
position. Daniel Graham wrote of the situation: 

Almost every man in the community who takes part in or cares for public 
doings, finds himself occupying a false position which he is compelled to defend. 
I shall find myself opposed to Judge White, which is not true, so of Doct. 
Rucker and thousands of others—whilst thousands will find themselves opposed 
to General Jackson who are sincerely with him. Furthermore General Jackson 


and Judge White will find themselves in hostile attitude before the scene closes, 
whatever may be their hopes and expectations now.’® 


18 Bell to the editor of the Nashville Republican, May 7, 1835. 
19 Daniel Graham to Polk, January 29, 1835, in McCormac, James K. Polk, 78. 
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It seems to have been the sincere desire of most of the Jackson leaders 
to support White’s candidacy. However, the General's influence over 
them was great and many no doubt hesitated to take a definite stand 
until they heard from him. 

Apparently due to the influence of Bell, two of the Nashville 
papers—the Republican and the Banner—immediately took up White's 
candidacy and placed his name at their mastheads. They were zealous 
in their attempts to prove that White was still a good Jackson man and 
that he adhered to all the principles of the party.*® In view of the great 
popularity of the “Old Hero’ it would have been dangerous to have 
taken any other position. It was the desire of the press and the White 
leaders to confine the contest to one between White and Van Buren. 
They were very careful to avoid any attacks on Jackson, and anxious 
not to expose themselves to the charges that they were adhering to the 
principles of the opposition. 

The White element established a newspaper, the Appeal, in Wash- 
ington and announced the nomination of White, February 7, 1835. It 
made a plea for the union of the Jackson party on White instead of 
Van Buren. It opposed the Baltimore Convention and declared that 
White belonged to the party that had elected Jackson in 1828. His 
principles were the same as those upon which the General was carried 
to victory.”* 

The Jackson men in Tennessee, on the other hand, were very careful 
to keep Van Buren in the background. They realized that his banner 
was to be a heavy load for them to carry. Their first problem was to 
get the people pledged to support the nominee of the Baltimore Con- 
vention. James Walker, Polk’s “man-Friday,” expressed this view: 
“Although I am satisfied that Van Buren is to be the candidate of our 
party, I do not think it policy to come out and declare for him, but 
endeavor to get our people pledged to sustain whom may be decided 

20 Nashville Republican and State Gazette, January 31, 1835. 

21 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLVII (1835), 426, 434. The Appeal appears to have been 


a temporary affair. It was somewhat like the Spirit of '76 in 1840. The author has been 
unable to find any copies of the paper. 
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upon as the most acceptable to the Republican party.”** A survey of 
the newspapers in Tennessee reveals that Van Buren’s name was seldom 
used. It was evident, at an early date, that if Van Buren carried the 
state it would be due to Jackson’s influence and not to his own popu- 
larity. 

Jackson realized that something must be done to counteract the White- 
Bell movement against the convention. He was determined that the 
official candidate of the party should be chosen by the convention, and, 
during the next few months, he devoted much of his energy to attaining 
that end. His attitude toward Judge White was strikingly different 
from that of the previous summer, when he had spoken so harshly of 
his old friend. He no doubt had come to realize that White's candidacy 
was being well-received in Tennessee, and that an open quarrel with 
him might injure, if it did not completely split, the party in his own 
state. So he preferred the easier and, as he thought, the more effective 
way of getting rid of White through the agency of the convention. 
Therefore, he conducted a vigorous campaign to have the people sustain 
whomever might be the nominee of the convention. In striking contrast 
to his friends in Tennessee he did not charge White with being a Bank 
man or a Nullifier.** He spoke of the Judge with regret more than 
anger, and lamented the fact that he had fallen in with evil associates.”* 
It was a shrewd campaign which the General conducted in the months 
before the meeting at Baltimore. 

In a letter to the Reverend James Gwin, which was intended for pub- 
lication, Jackson made an open appeal to the people to support the can- 

22 Walker to Polk, February 28, 1835, in Polk Papers, XVII. 

28 White's actions in the session of Congress, 1834-1835, indicated strongly that he was 
gradually going over to the opposition. He supported Calhoun’s patronage bill, advocated 
rescinding the vote of censure instead of expunging it, and opposed an administration 
amendment to a fortification bill. This course caused the Jackson press in Tennessee to 
accuse White of disloyalty to Jackson, and to identify him with the opposition. See Cong. 


Debates, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., Pt. 1, 575, 723-24, 742-43 (February 21, March 3, 1835); 
Nashville Union, May 6, 1835. 


24 Jackson to Guild, April 24, 1835, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jack- 
son, V, 339. 
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didate of the convention.*® He no doubt realized that, by making such 
a definite statement of his desires, he was placing opponents of the 
convention in such a position that they would be accused of opposition 
to him. In fact, he was making the issue one between himself and 
White. From this time on the idea of the convention was associated 
in the minds of the people with Jackson and Van Buren. Opposition 
to it would signify defiance of the “Old Hero.” What Jackson failed 
to see, or would not see, was that men could be good Jackson men and 
adhere faithfully to all the Jackson principles, yet oppose strongly the 
presidential ambitions of the “Sage of Kinderhook.” 

The Nashville Union ridiculed the claim of the White-Bell forces 
that they were loyal Jacksonians. The idea, the Union declared, of a 
White-Jacksonian party was an absurd one, which was probably true: 
White-Jacksonians is a new cognomen in the classification of parties. We 
have also lately heard of the White-Administration party. These names are 
new in party nomenclature and are of indigenous growth. They will never 
be transplanted out of the State. Such a thing as a White-Administration 
party . . . is wholly unknown in every State lying north, south, east and west 
of Tennessee. . . . The White papers, also, out of Tennessee with scarcely a 
single exception, are of the parties openly opposed to the Administration. . . . 


The White papers in Tennessee do not profess such opposition, altho . . . they 
are mainly made up of extracts from the most violent opposition papers.?¢ 


It would seem that the editor of the Union sensed a situation of 
which the White-Bell element was unaware: that it was gradually being 
drawn into an anti-Jackson party. In the eyes of Samuel H. Laughlin, 
the editor, “there was no middle ground since there could be no nulli- 
fying-Union party—no Federal Democrats—no White-Jacksonians.”’”’ 
In this he was right. Jackson could brook no “middle-ground” in either 
his personal or political friendships. It is not too much to say that the 
“Old Hero” virtually drove members of the White-Bell element into the 
Whig party because they opposed his wishes regarding the succession 

25 Jackson to Reverend James Gwin, February 23, 1835, in the Washington Globe, 
July 4, 1835. 


26 Nashville Union, April 24, 1835. 
27 [bid., May 6, 1835. 
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to the presidency, and they went into that party protesting all the while 
their adherence to Jacksonian principles. The personal element was 
dominant in Tennessee politics at this time. 

As the time for the Baltimore Convention drew near, it became 
apparent to Jackson that Tennessee would not send a delegation. That 
his own state should oppose him in this crisis was very painful to him. 
He wrote Francis P. Blair that “my heart bleeds, to think that my native 
and adopted states [South Carolina and Tennessee] are the only ones 
unrepresented.””** He expressed his sorrow again and again that White 
had been led astray by the enemy, and that he was sure the convention 
would have taken him up as the vice-presidential candidate at least, 
had he remained loyal.” 

However, at times, in spite of his disappointment, the Jacksonian 
wrath burst forth when he considered the trend of events in Tennessee. 
In a letter to Polk, he severely criticized the loyal leaders in the state 
for their failure to handle the situation: 


How is it that there is no man in the Republican ranks to take the stump, and 
relieve Tennessee from her degraded attitude of abandoning principle to sustain 
men who had apostated from the Republican fold for the sake of office. . . . 
How strange, how humiliating. . . . If 1 were a mere citizen of Tennessee 
again, and wanted everlasting fame. I would seek no other theatre to obtain it 
than before the people of Tennessee. I would bring to their view what Tennessee 
once was, her present degraded attitude, and then enquire the cause . . . and 
Tennessee in six weeks would be erect on her republican legs, and Mr. Bell, 
Davy Crockett & Co. hurled, as they ought, from the confidence of the people.*° 


This letter was no doubt intended as a hint for a more aggressive 
stand on the part of Polk and Felix Grundy. Polk's position was a 
difficult one. He would be up for re-election in August, and he was 
afraid to come out openly against Judge White.** This was an unfortu- 


28 Jackson to Francis P. Blair, May 19, 1835, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, V, 349. 

29 Jackson to Polk, May 3, 1835, in Polk Papers, XVIII. 

80 Jackson to Polk, May 12, 1835, ibid. 

31 In the gubernatorial election of 1835 the White-Bell element successfully supported 
Newton Cannon against William Carroll. The real issue was the candidacy of Judge 
White. Carroll, years later, complained that Polk forced him to bear the brunt of Van 
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nate condition for the Jackson cause, as it deprived it, for the time 
being, of one of the most able campaigners in the Jackson ranks. 

The General's cup, however, was not yet full. After the August 
elections he launched a campaign to defeat White, who was seeking 
re-election to the Senate, and, if that failed, to influence the legislature 
to instruct the Judge to support the expunging resolution. The latter 
would have been tantamount to a defeat in the election as White would 
have resigned rather than go against what he considered his constitu- 
tional principles. White, while deploring the passage of the vote of 
censure, had taken the position that the Senate had no constitutional 
right to ‘‘mutilate” the official record by expunging the resolution in 
question. He would vote to “rescind” the vote of censure but not to 
expunge it.” 

As the meeting time for the legislature drew near, Jackson's interest 
in the contest increased. He designated Polk, Grundy, and Cave John- 
son to manage the campaign against White, and also sent them a de- 
tailed set of instructions as to how it should be handled.** Governor 
William Carroll was sent, under the presidential frank, two volumes of 
the extra edition of the G/obe containing Benton’s speeches and various 
articles on the expunging resolution, which Jackson thought ‘‘may be 
useful for reference on this occasion.”** On the days of the election 
each member of the legislature received, under Jackson’s frank, three 
numbers of the G/obe.** And yet Jackson later vehemently denied that 
he ever interfered with the free choice of the people. The legislature's 
action in re-electing White unanimously was a bitter dose for the “Old 
Buren’s unpopularity alone in this campaign. See Carroll to Van Buren, January 13, 1838, 
in the Van Buren Papers, XX XVIII (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress); Polk 
to Samuel H. Laughlin, July 17, 1835, in Polk Papers, XVIII. In this letter Polk stated 
that he thought it best to keep Judge White's candidacy out of his campaign. 

32 Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., Pt. 1, 723 (March 3, 1835). 

88 Jackson to Polk, August 3, 1835, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jack- 
son, V, 358. 


4 Jackson to Polk, September 15, 1835, ibid., 366. 
85 Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh Lawson White, 341-42. 
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Hero” to swallow, and he seemed to realize at last that he had a formid- 
able opposition confronting him in Tennessee.** 

On the sixteenth of October, the legislature passed resolutions for- 
mally nominating White for the presidency. The nomination passed the 
House by a vote of sixty to twelve, while in the Senate there were only 
two dissenting votes. The resolutions denounced the Baltimore Conven- 
tion as a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, and indirectly struck 
a blow at the President by making a plea for the freedom of elections. 
The closing paragraph, however, contained a resolution approving gen- 
erally the principles and policies of “Our present distinguished Chiet 
Magistrate, General Andrew Jackson.’’*’ 

The formal nomination of White by the legislature somewhat changed 
the aspect of things in Tennessee politics. The action of the assembly 
placed White and Jackson in open opposition to each other as the lat- 
ter’s determination that Van Buren should succeed him made the con- 
test appear to the people of Tennessee as one between the President 
and Judge White. This became more confirmed as the struggle con- 
tinued over the expunging resolution as well as over the presidency. 
The two issues were now linked in the minds of the people. The popu- 
lar opinion developed that Jackson was using the expunging resolution 
to ruin White's presidential ambitions.** 

Jackson's efforts to influence the Tennessee legislature to instruct 
White to vote for the resolution occupied the attention of Tennessee 
politicians for several months after White’s nomination in October, 
1835. Both parties were in the field and every mode of political warfare 
was utilized. Polk, Cave Johnson, Grundy, and A. O. P. Nicholson 
traveled over the state making strong appeals for the expunging reso- 
lution. The White-Bell forces, realizing the sympathy of the people for 
White's presidential ambitions, proceeded to link them with the reso- 
lution: “Yes, they are asking Tennessee to expunge, and destroy this 

8¢ Jackson to Grundy, October 5, 1835, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson, V, 371-72. 


3T Tennessee House Journal, 1835-1836, p. 68. 
88 Randolph Recorder, November 20, 1835. 
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man, because he dared permit his friends, and the friends of Republican 
doctrines to use his name for the highest office within the gift of a free 
people, contrary to the wishes and will of office-holders. . . . Does any 
man doubt that this is not one of the many objects of the expunging 
resolution?’’** 

The Randolph Recorder breathed defiance of Jackson by declaring 
that the “General will find victory, if he finds it at all, far dearer than 
at the Battle of New Orleans,” and expressed the opinion that Tennes- 
see would permit White to be “sacrificed as a feast to the ambition and 
dictation of no party, no man, friend or foe.’’*® It was evident that the 
campaign in Tennessee was reaching a bitter stage. 

On February 15, 1836, the resolution to instruct White to support 
the expunging resolution was defeated in the House by a vote of thirty 
to fifteen.** A comparison of a map of the votes recorded in the House 
Journal with the election map of 1836 leaves the impression that many 
of the members believed the issue to be White's candidacy for the presi- 
dency. Representatives of most of the counties that cast majorities for 
White in the election of 1836 voted against the expunging resolution. 
It appears that the legislature was willing to run the risk of damaging 
Jackson's reputation rather than of injuring White's chances for the 
presidency. 

The campaign of 1836 found the White-Bell element in Tennessee 
occupying an anomalous position. Although it maintained that White 
was put forward as the representative of all those democratic principles 
which had brought Jackson into the presidency, and that no antagonism 
to the President or his administration was necessarily involved,** oppo- 
sition to the candidacy of Van Buren had driven the White-Bell party 
from the ranks of the Jackson forces. In the heat of the campaign, 
White declared that the only point of disagreement between him and 


3% [bid., December 18, 1835. 

40 Ibid., November 20, 1835. 

* Tennessee House Journal, 1835-1836, p. 611. 

#2 See Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 39-42. 
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Jackson was in the latter’s determination to select his own successor. 

Thomas H. Benton regarded White as the candidate of a “fragment 
of the democracy,”“* and it is doubtful whether the followers of the 
Judge in Tennessee regarded themselves as anything else. The hold of 
Jackson on the average voter in Tennessee was so great that, if different 
principles had been held by the White-Bell party, it would have been 
suicide to have opposed the President outright. The White men, while 
willing to co-operate with the antiadministration groups throughout the 
nation, were extremely loth to call themselves Whigs, and it was not 
until 1839 that White reluctantly admitted his membership in that 
party. Bell was not as hesitant as the Judge to admit a change of poli- 
tical allegiance. He was a younger man than White and his ideas 
concerning the United States Bank made it easier for him to line up 
with the Whigs. What the followers of White and Bell did not realize 
in 1836, was that their opposition to Jackson’s wishes in regard to his 
successor had made any further co-operation with the “Old Party” 
impossible and that an alliance with the new Whig party was inevitable. 
Regardless of principles, they were later forced to become adherents 
or allies of Clay and Webster, or seriously endanger their political 
existence. 

In their conduct of the campaign of 1836, the White-Bell men of 
Tennessee denied any connection with any of the national political 
parties. It was their desire to follow an independent course as far as 
the state campaign was concerned, and to avoid any embarrassing 
entanglements with the enemies of Jackson outside the state. White 
declared early in the campaign, “My course must be an individual one, 
as I am not in the confidence of any party.” 

43 White's speech at Knoxville, August 31, 1836, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh 
Lawson White, 156. 

44 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View; or, A History of the Working of the Ameri- 
can Government for Thirty Years, from 1820-1850 (New York, 1883) I, 148. 

#5 White's speech, July 4, 1839, at Knoxville, in Niles’ Weekly Register, LV1 (1839), 
354, 


46 White to George W. Churchwell, January 3, 1836, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh 
Lawson W bite, 344. 
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For several months, Bell had been protesting against the “excesses of 
party.”” In his Vauxhall speech in the summer of 1835, he had declared 
that the influences behind the nomination of Van Buren were good 
examples of the excesses of party, and had called upon Tennesseeans 
to rise above the level of party politics in the coming contest. In 
answer to the demands of the Jackson men that White withdraw so as 
not to split the party Bell declared: ““When party is the watchword of 
those who fight for the spoils, the warning voice of patriotism says to 
every White man, inscribe your country on your banner, and ‘in hoc 
vince.’ ’** At the same time he appealed to the Democrats to range 
themselves under a different standard.“ 

The Globe, not without a good basis in fact, professed to understand 
why the anti-Van Buren men in Tennessee were proclaiming an inde- 
pendent position and opposing any party alignments: 

Why do these violent partisans exclaim so loudly against party in Tennessee? 
The simple reason is, that they may avail themselves of local influence and State 
pride in supporting Judge White in Tennessee. . . . The people they think, 
would revolt at voting in favor of Mr. Calhoun’s nullifying party, or Clay's 


National Republican party, but they are induced to vote for both, under the 
pretense of voting against all parties in the name of Judge White.*° 


It certainly would have been dangerous to the success of the White 
party in Tennessee if it had associated itself either with the Whigs or 
with Calhoun’s Nullifiers. Its best strategy was to place itself before 
the people as an independent party, proclaiming support of the old 
Jacksonian principles and opposing the candidacy of Van Buren. The 
Globe saw this and made every effort to weaken the White party in the 
state by associating it with the National Republicans and Nullifiers. 
The White-Bell leaders, however, were able to maintain their position 
in the eyes of the Tennessee voters. It is evident that many citizens of 
the state who supported White in the struggle of 1836, were being 
transferred, without realizing it, to a new party. 

47 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLVIII (1835), 430-36. 

#* These were Bell's closing remarks. 


49 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLVIII (1835), 430-36. 
50 Washington Globe, September 5, 1836. 
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Although the Harrison ticket was strong in several of the Southern 
states, no effort was made to campaign for him in Tennessee. The atti- 
tude of the Clay party in this matter confirms the theory that they 
counted on White to weaken the Van Buren cause in the South, and 
that they had no expectation that the Tennesseean should become 
president." John J. Crittenden declared that “Harrison's friends here 
dread nothing more than that White should be scared off the field.””* 
Crittenden apparently realized that White was supported in Tennessee 
by a fragment of the Jackson party which, should the Judge be with- 
drawn, might succumb to their old love for General Jackson and sup- 
port Van Buren. To prevent this, White was given a clear field in the 
state, with encouragement, more or less secret, from the Whig forces. 
It is a matter of conjecture whether White fully interpreted the attitude 
of the Whig leaders correctly. He no doubt felt that, if he could swing 
the Southern states into his column, his chances would be excellent 
should the election be thrown into the House of Representatives. 

The White-Bell leaders were very anxious to convince the people 
that the contest was one between White and Van Buren, and not 
between White and Jackson. It was their desire to keep the “Old Hero” 
out of the campaign as far as possible. Richard G. Dunlap, an old 
friend of Jackson, in announcing that he would support White, stated 
that he could not see that the ‘‘advancement of White meant the pulling 
down of Jackson.’"* Many Tennesseeans held this attitude toward the 
contest. The Nashville Republican pointed out that it was possible to 
support White for president and at the same time remain loyal to the 
General: 


The independent voter supports Andrew Jackson because he opposes the tariff, 
but Judge White opposes the tariff. . . . General Jackson opposes internal im- 


51 Henry Clay to (name lost), July 14, 1835, in Calvin Colton (ed.), The Private 
Correspondence of Henry Clay (New York, 1855), 394; Daniel Webster to Nicholas 
Biddle, May 9, 1835, in Reginald C. McGrane (ed.), The Correspondence of Nicholas 
Biddle (New York, 1919), 250-51. 

52 John J. Crittenden to Orlando Brown, December 27, 1835, in Mrs. Chapman Cole- 
man, Life of John J. Crittenden (Philadelphia, 1871), I, 89. 

58 Speech of Richard G. Dunlap at a White dinner, Knoxville, December 7, 1835, in 
Randolph Recorder, December 11, 1835. 
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provements by the general government, so does Judge White. General Jackson 
opposes the Bank, so does Judge White. . . . General Jackson is opposed to 
nullification, so is Judge White. Now if political principles . . . be the only 
national ground for the support of any candidate, how is it that the friends of 
Judge White must be the enemies of Jackson ?*¢ 


A few days later the Republican bitterly denounced the policy of the 
Jackson men of making the presidential contest one between Jackson 
and White. This, it declared, was done because of Van Buren’s great 
unpopularity in Tennessee. 

The most serious handicap with which the Jackson party had to cope 
was the lack of an influential press. The Nashville Union, founded 
after Bell gained control of the other Nashville papers, had never pros- 
pered and was in the final stages of bankruptcy. Laughlin, the editor, 
was addicted to drink and had become so unreliable that John Catron, 
in the heat of the campaign, was forced to edit the paper himself.** 
Because of the swing of the Knoxville Register to White earlier in the 
year, the situation in East Tennessee was particularly alarming. Walker, 
who usually kept himself well-informed as to the trend of politics in 
the state, wrote Polk that “East Tennessee [is} I fear . . . and the 
entire press there against us. It may turn the scale against us as it did 
in the Governor's election.” In West Tennessee the situation was just 
as discouraging. The only administration organ of prominence was the 
Memphis Intelligencer, just established. It was overshadowed by the 
Memphis Exguirer which was under the able guidance of F. S. Latham, 
formerly editor of the Randolph Recorder.* This lack of newspaper 
support, so essential in the Jackson period, was one of the principal 
causes of the loss of the state by Van Buren.*® 

54 Nashville Republican, January 14, 1836. 

55 Ibid., January 19, 1836. 

56 John Catron to Polk, November 24, 1836, in Polk Papers, XXIII. 

57 James Walker to Polk, June 1, 1836, ibid., XXII. 

58 Samuel Cole Williams, The Beginnings of West Tennessee (Johnson City, 1930), 
224. 


5® Nicholson to Andrew J. Donelson, January 21, 1837, in the Donelson Papers, VIII 
(Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). 
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On the other hand, the White-Bell party was particularly strong in 
its newspaper support. In addition to the Enquirer, it was supported 
by the influential Jackson Truth Teller, the West Tennesseean of Paris, 
and the newly established Western Union at Trenton. In Nashville the 
Republican Banner and State Gazette, the Republican-Banner, and the 
Republican were all active for the White cause. 

The Washington G/obe devoted considerable space to the struggle 
in Tennessee. A survey of its columns during the campaign discloses 
more space devoted to White's candidacy than to the Harrison and 
Webster campaigns combined. Blair centered his attacks on Bell as the 
arch conspirator.*° From the beginning of the struggle in 1834, he laid 
all the blame for Tennessee’s revolt at the door of Bell. He pictured 
him as an agent of the Bank and one who had duped the Judge into 
running for the presidency to further his own ambitions.“ The Globe 
did yeoman service for the Jackson cause in Tennessee. 

The expunging resolution played a prominent part in the campaign 
during the summer and fall of 1836. In West Tennessee meetings were 
held in several towns and resolutions were adopted supporting White's 
stand on that question.** This support of his position, which directly 
concerned Jackson, must have encouraged White to greater efforts in 
the campaign. As Jackson had determined to make the issue one be- 
tween himself and White, the latter could throw himself into the cam- 
paign with greater confidence. 

The White-Bell organs bitterly denounced Grundy for his support of 
the expunging resolution. The Republican declared that “this gentle- 
man does not represent, he misrepresents the people of Tennessee.” 
The Recorder accused the Senator of ‘‘violating the wishes of his con- 
stituents to win golden opinion from those he hopes to secure a com- 
fortable berth under the next Administration.”** Both the Republican 


60 Bell was White's campaign manager. This, no doubt, stimulated the attacks on him. 

61 Washington Globe, January 18, 1836. 

62 Meetings were held in Jackson, Covington, and Trenton. See Randolph Recorder, 
June 17, 1836. 

68 Nashville Republican, September 6, 1836. 

*4 Randolph Recorder, September 16, 1836. 
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and Recorder declared that he represented Van Buren and Benton, and 
each called upon him to resign.** The White-Bell party, it is evident, 
was carrying the fight into the enemy's country instead of being content 
to defend itself. 

Jackson, as was expected, spent his summer vacation in Tennessee. 
He took the route through East Tennessee on his way to the Hermitage. 
This was clearly an electioneering trip, as he generally preferred the 
more comfortable route by way of Pittsburgh and the Ohio River.” 
He did not hesitate to campaign for Van Buren in the towns along the 
way. At Blountville, Jonesboro, Greenville, and Newport he denounced 
Judge White as a “red hot Federalist,” while Van Buren was eulogized 
as one of the purest of Republicans.” 

The stage was set for a real struggle in Tennessee. In no other period 
of the state’s history did so many notable men participate in a campaign. 
On one side there was Jackson, Polk, Grundy, Carroll, Cave Johnson, 
and John Catron. Opposing them were White, Bell, Balie Peyton, and 
Ephraim H. Foster, aided by the powerful anti-Van Buren press through- 
out the state. All realized the importance of the contest. The loss of 
his own state would be a severe blow at the prestige of General Jackson 
and a menace to the political future of his lieutenants. The effect on 
the party's position in national politics would be bad. Blair wrote of 
the possible defeat of Van Buren in North Carolina: ‘I am vexed most 
at the bad effect it will have in Tennessee, for which I would swap the 
whole South, beyond Virginia.” 

Upon his arrival at the Hermitage, Jackson was honored with public 
dinners at various places. The people of Nashville entertained him with 
a barbecue to which, as Laughlin put it, “all creation was invited.” 
At this dinner the President again denounced White as a “red Federal- 

*5 Nashville Republican, September 16, 1836; Randolph Recorder, September 16, 1836. 

*6 United States Telegraph, August 10, 1836. 

*? Excerpt from Knoxville Register, in Niles’ Weekly Register, LI (1836), 60. 

*8 Blair to Jackson, August 24, 1836, in Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew 


Jackson, V, 423. 
*® Laughlin to Polk, August 8, 1836, in Polk Papers, XXIV. 
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ist,” and charged him with having abandoned the administration. He 
offered the following toast: 

“Republican Tennessee: Her motto, ‘principles not men’—She will 
never abandon her good old Jeffersonian democratic-republican princi- 
ples which she has so long maintained and practiced, to throw herself 
(on any occasion) into the embraces of the federalists, the nullifiers 
or the new born whigs.’’”° 

In the meantime, White was not idle. He devoted a great part of his 
time to East Tennessee, leaving Bell, Foster, and Peyton to conduct the 
campaign in the other sections of the state. On August 31, while at- 
tending a dinner given in his honor at Knoxville, he delivered the most 
powerful speech of his campaign. He traced from the very beginning 
his relations with the President and severely arraigned the General for 
his electioneering methods. He appealed to the people as a champion 
of those principles upon which Jackson had been elected in 1828. In 
closing, he, too, gave a toast: 


The Republicans of Tennessee are now what they were in 1828, Jacksonians, 
following the creed of that Apostle of Liberty, Thomas Jefferson. Should this 
entitle them to a ‘“‘New-born”’ name, they care not; provided they are left in the 
full enjoyment of their inalienable right of suffrage. They would rather have 


even a bad name with good principles, than bad principles concealed under a 
good name.” 


This was a cutting reply to Jackson, and one that indicates that the 
Judge's fighting spirit had been aroused. 

The White-Bell party did not make a clear-cut statement of principles 
until the campaign was well underway. It had been content to declare 
in a general and vague way its adherence to original Jackson principles. 
In April, 1836, a set of five questions was addressed to each of the 
leading candidates—Harrison, White and Van Buren: Would they, if 
elected to the presidency, “sign and approve” bills ‘distributing the 
surplus revenue” and “the proceeds of the sales of the public lands,” 


70 Niles’ Weekly Register, LI (1836), 17. 


71 White's speech at Knoxville, August 31, 1836, in Scott (ed.), Memoir of Hugh 
Lawson White, 355. 
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“making appropriations to improve navigable rivers above ports of 
entry,” and ‘‘chartering a bank of the United States?” What was their 
opinion on the constitutional right of either house of Congress to ex- 
punge the records of an earlier session?’ Harrison answered “yes” to 
all save the last, to which he replied that the right to expunge did not 
exist."* Van Buren did not reply until after Congress adjourned. He 
approved the plan to distribute the surplus and the proposition to ex- 
punge, but he would not promise to favor a distribution of the proceeds 
from the sales of public lands and the improvement of rivers above 
ports of entry. He was opposed to a national bank.” 

It will be interesting to compare the answers of White with those of 
Van Buren. Much emphasis had been placed on White's alleged affilia- 
tion with the friends of the United States Bank. It was thought that 
the questions presented to him would place him in an embarrassing 
position, but this hope was not realized. He met the issue squarely by 
declaring: 

Upon the powers of the federal government to charter a bank, my opinion has 
been so often expressed . . . that I content myself with saying it remains 
unchanged. I do not believe Congress has the power to charter one, to exercise 


its corporate powers within the states, and upon that opinion I must continue 
always to act, until I can be satisfied I am in error."® 


By this action White nullified any efforts of the Jackson party to connect 
him further with the Bank element. 

Concerning internal improvements he was substantially in agreement 
with Van Buren. “I am one of those,” he said, ““who deny that congress 
has the power to adopt and carry out a system of internal improvement, 
by constructing roads and canals within the states.’"* However, he 
professed to believe Congress had the power to improve navigable 

72 Sherrod Williams to White, April 7, 1836, in Niles’ Weekly Register, LI (1836), 44. 
Williams was a Congressman from Kentucky. 

7 William Henry Harrison to Williams, May 1, 1836, in Niles’ Weekly Register, LI 
(1836), 23-25. 

™ Van Buren to Williams, August 8, 1836, ibid., 26-30. 


7 White to Williams, July 2, 1836, ibid., 44. 
76 Ibid. 
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streams above the port of entry as well as below, but that Congress 
should not use this power at pleasure. In this there was a shade of 
difference between him and Van Buren, although the latter did not 
commit himself definitely against it. It will be noticed that White's 
attitude toward the Bank and internal improvements was clearly that 
of the state rights men. He was looking to that element for support. 

White referred to his record in Congress for an indication of his 
opinion regarding the other questions. His position in regard to the 
expunging resolution needs no explanation as it has been treated earlier 
in this paper. He had voted against Clay's bill for the distribution of 
the proceeds from the sale of public lands when it was first introduced, 
but had subsequently given the bill his support. He declared in Con- 
gress April 25, 1836: “I hold, therefore, that, be the grant of power 
to distribute the whole revenue settled as it may, there ought to be no 
question as to the power to divide moneys arising from the sale of 
lands.”"* As Jackson had only given Clay's bill a pocket veto, his party 
could hardly be considered against the measure, although Van Buren 
would make no promise as to future action. It appears that on clear-cut 
issues, there was no great difference between the positions of Van 
Buren and White, the expunging resolution excepted of course. 

It is evident, therefore, that the big issue in Tennessee was not so 
much the Bank and internal improvements as it was the candidacies of 
White and Van Buren. Polk, in 1839, admitted that there had really 
been no difference of opinion on the leading questions of the day be- 
tween the White and Jackson parties in 1836: 

Though divided as to the individual who should succeed Jackson, the State of 


Tennessee was still devoted to the measures, still determined to maintain his 
policy, and a large majority of the people of the State who voted for Judge 
White, as well as those who voted for Mr. Van Buren, most sincerely believed 
that they were voting for a man, who, if elected, would “tread in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor.’’"* 


1 Ibid. 
78 Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., Pt. I, 1280 (April 25, 1836). 
79 Polk's address to the People of Columbia, April, 1839, in the Nashville Union, April 


10, 1839. Bell was friendly to Calhoun’s theories and policies, which tended to separate 
him from Jackson and Van Buren. 
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The result of the election on November 17 was decisive. The popular 
vote for White electors was 36,168; for Van Buren electors, 26,129." 
Forty-four counties cast their votes for White, while but nineteen were 
found in the Van Buren column." What was particularly mortifying 
to the “Old Hero” was the result in his own Hermitage precinct, which 
went for White by a vote of forty-three to eighteen.** The total vote, 
62,297, as compared with that of 30,176 in 1832, indicates that there 
had been a large stay-at-home vote in the previous election. The great 
increase also shows to what extent a vigorous and bitter campaign could 
arouse the people. It is possible that the total vote would have been 
greater yet had it not been that there were many who hesitated to vote 
for White, because in doing so they must oppose Jackson, while in 
supporting Van Buren they must take sides against one of the best loved 
men in the state, one who still claimed to be a Jackson man. This 
theory is substantiated by the fact that 108,680 votes were polled in 
the state in the Harrison-Van Buren contest in 1840. The increase was 
out of proportion to the increase of population, and it is hardly possible 
that the Whig campaign of that year, with all its glamour of log 
cabins and hard cider, could have aroused the interest of so many more 
citizens than did the contest of 1836. 

The election map of 1836 by counties discloses that White was 
strongest in East and West Tennessee. Only three counties in each of 
these sections supported Van Buren. White’s personal influence was 
responsible, to a great extent, for the East Tennessee vote. There were 
no doubt many loyal Democrats like Andrew Johnson who voted for 
their neighbor. Johnson wrote that ‘Van Buren would have been my 
second choice."** The desire of East Tennessee for internal improve- 
ments also made it lean toward the Judge. Although White opposed 


80 Tribune Almanac (New York, 1840), 27-28. 

81 J bid. 

82 James Phelan, A History of Tennessee (Cambridge, 1888), 374. 

88 Thomas P. Abernethy, “The Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XII (1926), 511. 

84 Andrew Johnson to George W. Jones, December 25, 1836, in the Johnson Papers 
(Tennessee Historical Society's Collection, Nashville). 
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such a program by the National government, his party in Tennessee 
had been vigorous during the past in its advocacy of a scheme of im- 
provements with state assistance.** It was definitely committed to such 
a program. This would also account, to a certain degree, for the sup- 
port given by West Tennessee to White. That section, the last settled, 
had a notoriously poor system of transportation. It was rapidly becom- 
ing a great cotton area and the planters were faced with the problem 
of getting the crop to market. They were loyal supporters of canals, 
improved roads, and any form of efficient transportation.** The White- 
Bell party, having been active along these lines during the preceding 
year, naturally attracted their votes. 

The banking question also played a prominent part in the contest 
and was responsible for much of the support received by White. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that the commercial towns of Memphis, 
Jackson, Nashville, and Knoxville, with their tributary geographic dis- 
tricts, voted heavily for the Judge. This issue also drew the planters in 
West Tennessee into the White-Bell camp. Although White opposed 
the United States Bank, the attitude of Bell toward that institution and 
the co-operation of the White-Bell element with the Clay-Webster- 
Harrison party was sufficient assurance to the classes, to whom an ade- 
quate banking system was necessary, that their interests would be safe 
with the White-Bell group. The establishment of the state banking sys- 
tem by the White-Bell party in 1837 justified that faith.” 

The smaller support received by White in Middle Tennessee may be 
attributed, to a certain extent, to the fact that that section was more 
adequately supplied with banking facilities and did not lack the neces- 
sary transportation facilities as was true in the other two sections. 


85 The internal improvement law of 1836 was a White-Bell measure. 

86 Abernethy, “Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee,” Joc. cit., 512; Phelan, History 
of Tennessee, 284-86. 

87 See Abernethy, “Origin of the Whiz Party in Tennessee,” Joc. cit., 513-14. West 
Tennessee was inadequately served with banks until the law of 1837 was passed. 

88 As evidence of this, the representatives from Middle Tennessee in the lower house of 
the legislature voted against the internal improvement and banking act of 1837, by a vote 


of twenty-seven to eight. The other two sections supported it. See National Banner and 
Nashville Whig, July 26, 1837. 
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Leadership counted for a great deal in this contest as the personal 
element was very prominent. The vote was not entirely determined by 
economic considerations. Not all the planting areas were for White, 
nor were the noncotton areas always Democratic. There were few 
planters around Knoxville, yet that section was overwhelmingly de- 
voted to the White cause. On the other hand, Columbia, the home of 
Polk, in the midst of one of the richest cotton-producing areas in the 
state, was loyal in its support of its native son. Generally speaking, 
however, it was the need of adequate banking facilities and internal 
improvements that bound the various sections of the state to the White- 
Bell cause. The planters and commercial classes became the mainstays 
of the Whig party in Tennessee. 

The loss of Tennessee was a great blow to the pride of the “Old 
Hero.” Claude G. Bowers has characterized it as the “greatest humili- 
ation of his career.”** The President expressed his great mortification 
in a letter to the Reverend Harvey Cryer: 

Nothing but falsehood appears to be the weapons of our modern, new-born 
White whigs of Tennessee in the late political crusade. White, Bell, Peyton, 
Murry, Maury and Co. appear to have abandoned truth. . . . I now believe that 
Judge White has been acting the hypocrite in politics all his life, and individ- 
ually to me: that he is unprincipled and vindictive I have full proof: that he will 
wilfully lie, his Knoxville speech amply shows. I can forgive, and will, but I 


never can forget the hypocrisy, or the individual capable of it. There is no 
character I abhor more than the liar and hypocrite.*° 


In giving way to his feelings the General was clearly unfair in his 
allusion to the White-Bell group. It appears that the mote in White's 
eye obscured the beam in his own. His unfair treatment of White had 
been the determining factor in making the Judge a candidate and in the 
winning for him the electoral vote of the state. Such is the irony of 
fate that, never again during the life of Jackson, was Tennessee to be 


8° Claude G. Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jackson Period (Boston, 1922), 453. 

90 Jackson to Reverend H. M. Cryer, November 13, 1836, in Heiskell, Andrew Jackson 
and Early Tennessee History, 1, 617. Cryer, a breeder of fine horses in Tennessee, seemed 
to have been very intimate with Jackson. 
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found in the Democratic column in a presidential election, although 
one of her own sons, James K. Polk, was the candidate in 1844. Much 
of the responsibility for this party situation must rest on the shoulders 
of Andrew Jackson. 











Population Theory in the Ante- 
Bellum South 


By JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


It is doubtful whether the theory of any man, not even Darwin's 
to which it helped give birth, has been as often attacked, as often sup- 
ported, as that first developed by Thomas R. Malthus in 1798 in An 
essay on the principle of population as it affects the future improvement 
of society, with remarks on the speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Con- 
dorcet, and other writers. Elements of this theory, which was both 
criticized and supported by Southern writers, became a part of the pro- 
slavery ideology and, after 1830, virtually the most important, though 
not always explicitly recognized, basis of the proslavery argument. In 
this paper Malthus’ theory will be sketched, Southern appraisals of it 
will be summarized, and its relation to the proslavery argument will be 
indicated. 


The first edition of Malthus’ essay, as the title suggests, was inspired 
by and was directed against the then current perfectibilian doctrines of 
William Godwin, Marie Condorcet, and others who not only supposed 
mankind capable of indefinite progress but advocated, as a means of 
accelerating the rate of progress, the substitution, in whole or in part, 
of a collectivistic form of economic organization for the prevailing 
system of individualistic capitalism and private property. Such a substi- 
tution, Malthus contended, would unleash population pressure and 
compel men, in the face of increasing economic scarcity, to abandon 
population-multiplying egalitarianism and restore the very population- 
checking institutions of which they had rid themselves. For under 
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collectivism, Malthus reasoned, the individual, no longer responsible 
for the support of his own family as under private capitalism, would 
marry earlier and procreate a larger family than under private capi- 
talism. The resulting augmentation of population would more than 
consume any increase in the income of the common man which had 
been occasioned by the introduction of egalitarian arrangements. The 
per capita consumption of the masses would not be increased in the 
long run. On the contrary the accumulation of capital on which de- 
pended the increase in the income of the masses would be checked. 

In the second and later editions of his essay, Malthus concerned 
himself primarily with the alleged major cause of mass poverty, namely, 
population pressure. Accordingly, while he retained the antiperfecti- 
bilian bias of his earlier work, he developed at great length views to 
which he had originally accorded only secondary importance. Popula- 
tion growth, he said, is limited by the supply of food available to man. 
Hence, since man has a greater inherent capacity to increase his numbers 
than to increase his food supply, his numbers will be kept within the 
limits of the food supply by death-dealing checks born of population 
pressure (e.g., famine, pestilence, etc.) unless he voluntarily prevents 
undue population growth. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, Malthus 
urged, for man to defer marriage until he is capable of supporting a 
family. Should man not defer marriage, he is certain to be reduced to 
poverty and its consequences by the burden of an excessive family. 
Malthus thus attributed poverty to population pressure and found in 
the prevention of this pressure the main antidote for poverty. 

Malthus erected his theory into a social philosophy of individual 
responsibility. Let each be responsible for the support of his family. 
Let the onus of improvidence rest upon the improvident rather than 
upon society. Malthus therefore attacked the English poor laws, saying 
that the provision of relief to the needy under these laws but en- 
couraged sexual imprudence, early marriage, large families, and the 

1 The second edition, 1803, was entitled: Am essay on the principle of population; or, 


a view of its past and present effects on human happiness; with an inquiry into our pros- 
pects respecting the future removal or mitigation of the evils which it occasions. 
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destruction of the very capital whereon man’s progress depended. He 
advocated that the poor be taught that they were primarily responsible 
for their own lots and that they needed to defer marriage until they 
were financially able to accept its burdens. For those who failed to 
heed this advice Malthus recommended the “punishment of want.” 

Although a number of eighteenth-century American writers had an- 
ticipated elements of Malthus’ theory and had commented on the 
dangers of population pressure,’ most pre-1860 Northern writers were 
unwilling to grant any validity to Malthus’ principles and anticipations. 
Unfamiliar with Malthus’ intent or argument, often inept in economic 
deduction, and caught in the dual wave of the newer theology and the 
French philosophy of progress and the improvability of human institu- 
tions, these Northern critics saw in Malthus’ theory an implicit assertion 
that man’s mundane lot could not be much improved.* 


Malthus’ dispassionate Southern critics rejected his conclusions chiefly 
because they believed that the combined effect of the anticipated rise 
in the standard of living and the anticipated developments in the field 
of invention and science would cause production to outstrip numbers; 
in part because they deemed population growth desirable, or considered 
his solution of the problem of poverty inadequate. 

George Tucker, Virginian Congressman, philosopher, economist, who 
was later to out-Malthus Malthus, was the first Southern writer effec- 
tively to criticize him. Were man to accept Malthus’ thesis, man would 
conclude that his lot was not subject to amelioration and would become 
reconciled to wretchedness. Poverty was traceable to other causes than 
population pressure; there existed no proof of a “universal propen- 
sity . . . to increase beyond nourishment.’ Men would and did tend 
to defer marriage until they could “maintain a family in the style to 
which they were accustomed.” Moreover, as the density of the popula- 

2 See the writer's article in American Economic Review, XXV (1935), 691-707. 

8 For a detailed account and analysis of these American criticisms of Malthus see the 


writer's articles in Journal of Political Economy, XLI (1933), 433-67, 639-72, and in 
W eltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XLII (1935), 484-503. 
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tion increased* and urban agglomeration became relatively more im- 
portant, the incidence of disease and sterility would increase and serve 
to slacken population growth. 

Tucker drew attention also to the advantages of a larger population, 
advantages largely ignored by Malthus. Where population is dense, 
said Tucker, there will one find military security, highly developed arts, 
efficient use of natural resources, well-developed division of labor, and 
attitudes conducive to industry. He did not fall, however, into the 
mercantilistic error of assuming that the best population is always the 
largest population. For he observed, as do modern writers, that under 
given circumstances there is a population of most desirable or optimum 
size. ‘There may, perhaps, be a middle point between excessive thin- 
ness and closeness of population which is most propitious to human 
comfort and enjoyment; and possibly, that point to which it would 
naturally arrive, and where it would naturally stop, if nature was not 
counteracted by our unwise intermeddling, might give us the golden 
mean.” 

Tucker questioned, as did nineteenth-century German economists, 
the advisability of a nation’s becoming too dependent upon foreigners 
for raw materials, foodstuffs, and the sale of manufactured products. 
He even anticipated the situation in which Great Britain has found 
herself since the World War. Britain, he said, would supply the grow- 
ing American market with manufactured goods. Hence the British 
population would grow ‘‘certainly to a number far beyond the ability 
of her own soil to support.” Eventually when the Americans had begun 
to manufacture their own goods, Britain would lose her market and 
“feel in full force... excessive population” and “decline in opulence 
and strength.”’® 

Several of Tucker's contemporaries gave greater weight to the prob- 
able effects of improvements in production than to the alleged tendency 

* Tucker anticipated an American population of 120 millions, a density of 60 per square 
s Tucker's early opinions, described above, originally published in Port-Folio (Phila- 


delphia) in 1813, appeared in Essays in Various Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National 
Policy (Georgetown, 1822), 4, 6, 22-23, 70-74, 81-82, 315-30, 334-36. 
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of man to be prudent and regulate his numbers. In substance these 
writers believed that man’s fertility as an inventor and improver would 
always at least equal his fertility as a progenitor. Jacob N. Cardozo, 
South Carolina journalist, who believed that man would not permit 
population growth to depress his standard of living, wrote: 


The increase of population . . . depends on the extent of the improvements 
in agriculture, and inferior land is laid down in tillage exactly in proportion as 
these improvements extend. This is exactly the reverse of the new theory [of 
Malthus} which connects the augmentation of population and produce with the 
increased difficulty instead of the increased facility of production. This is only 
an extension, however, of the principle with whose wonderful results in manu- 
factures we are familiar. . . . In agriculture the inventive powers of producers 
will be as efficacious as in manufactures.* 


An anonymous critic of Thomas Cooper's pro-Malthusianism, impressed 
by the fact that the price of food had been declining for fifty years, 
advanced an argument similar to that of Cardozo, saying that agricul- 
tural inventions and improvements would continue to augment the 
produce of land and labor employed in agriculture.’ 

An anonymous writer, influenced by the Swiss economist, Simonde 
de Sismondi, observed that there would always be adequate checks to 
population growth—checks independent of subsistence such as operate 
among those ‘most sheltered from want.” Such checks would not be 
necessary, however, until the earth had become fully occupied and all 
land was being used with the greatest possible efficiency. For since 
“labor is the source of all capital,” and since every increase in popula- 
tion constitutes an increase of capital and of productive power, “‘a small 
portion of the new progeny may produce food for the rest . . . as long 
as there is land unoccupied, or unskillfully or wastefully employed.”* 

Faith in the adequacy of agronomic and scientific progress to counter- 
balance population growth, at least for a long time, continued to be 

® Notes on Political Economy (Charleston, 1826), 35, also 15-17, 36, 41, 51, 109. 
Cardozo actually subscribed to much of the Maltho-Ricardian system of economics of 
which he considered himself a critic. 

T Southern Review (Charleston), 1 (1828), 203, also 200, 204, 215, 217. 


8 [bid., TV (1829), 283, also 281-82, 285; VIII (1832), 492 ff. This writer considered 
the French Malthusian, J. B. Say, to be a better economist than Sismondi. 
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expressed by writers whose optimism ranged from the almost un- 
bounded® to the qualified. Nathaniel A. Ware, Southern planter and 
lawyer, noting that an adequately fertilized acre could often be made 
to yield 1500 bushels of Irish potatoes, enough to feed 45 persons for 
one year, believed that “the world is not yet the ten-thousandth part 
up to its capacity to sustain life.” Nevertheless, although he believed 
population growth desirable under certain conditions and asserted that 
only the prideless multiply like pigs, that ambitious persons avoid too 
large families and utilize resources efficiently, Ware foresaw eventual 
world overpopulation. 


It is important to have a full and efficient population in all countries, for the 
defense, wealth, and refinement, that ought to accompany every government or 
association of the human family. Political economists should steer clear on the 
one hand of an increase too fast for the comfortable means of support, and of 
a deterioration that would tend to exhaust or diminish her resources on the 
other hand, and also of a stationary condition that would stagnate everything 
and produce a leaden fixture over the land. New countries, with an abundance 
of land, and not a surplus of labor, ought to encourage the increase of popula- 
tion in every way within their reach, both by a native growth and an immigra- 
tion. The natural check and limit to an increase of population is the capacity 
of the earth to support it and feed it. To this point it tends, and nothing in 
the end can prevent its reaching this maximum. Under certain circumstances 
and feelings this point will be reached sooner than under others; and in certain 
countries sooner than in certain other countries. This is owing to the habits of 


the people.?° 


Faith in the capacity of production to keep pace with population 
growth characterized, by implication at least, some of the writers who 
predicted vast future populations. Others anticipated, on the basis of 
such predictions, the need to extend both the territory available to the 
American population and that capable of being exploited by a growing 


®In 1843 an anonymous writer said that, given more intensive cultivation, “the soil of 
the United States is capable of sustaining two hundred millions of inhabitants better than 
it sustains seventeen.” See Southern Quarterly Review (Charleston, New Orleans), III 
(1843), 361. Another observed that “we are in the road to a state of perfection not yet 
fully conceived.” See De Bow’s Review (New Orleans), XI (1851), 124. 

10 Notes on Political Economy (New York, 1844), 246-47, also 194-99, 211-12, 214, 
246-54. Ware condemned poor relief, preferring “to kill off” able-bodied “drones.” 
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slave population." In reply to a query by John C. Calhoun, William 
Darby, Louisiana historian, predicted that the American population 
would continue to grow three per cent per annum, to total 103 millions 
in 1900. He recommended, therefore, that the nation provide for the 
“foreseen and inevitable results” of such growth, presumably by ex- 
panding to the Pacific.” Another writer, making a similar forecast, 
predicted that after 1900 ‘the population must become gradually more 
and more equally distributed” over American territory.* ‘‘Southron,” 
a Louisville writer, assuming the same rate of growth to 1900, predicted 
that thereafter the American population would spread over most of 
the Western Hemisphere and compose, by 2000 A.D., an empire of 8.5 
million square miles and 500 million persons.** J. D. B. De Bow cited 
a forecast by a writer who, assuming a growth of 3314 per cent per 
decade, predicted that by 1940 Canada would number 20 millions, the 
United States 300 millions, of whom 10 millions would live in Oregon 
territory, 40 millions east and south of the Appalachians, and 250 
millions in the basins of the Mississippi, Mobile, and St. Lawrence 
rivers. Two thirds of this population would live in cities; one third in 
rural districts as cultivators and artisans.’* In 1852 a writer predicted 
that by 1950 the Southern states would contain 50 to 66 million whites, 
20 to 27 million blacks, totals of between 77 and 87 millions.’* In view 
of the density of population then being supported in France, England, 

11 On this point see also below. 

12 De Bow’s Review, Il (1847), 176. John H. Van Evrie anticipated a day when 
Cuba, Central, and tropical America would be added to the United States (Negroes and 
Negro “Slavery” [New York, 1861], 338). 

18 De Bow’s Review, XI (1851), 84. 

14 [bid., XXII] (1857), 203-208. This prediction is based on the supposition that six 
million square miles of this area would prove habitable, and that one square mile would 
support at least seventy-five persons. Cf. with W. J. Sasnett’s forecast, n. 74. 

15 De Bow’s Review, TV (1847), 60, 73-74. While seventy-seven millions were pre- 
dicted for the Ohio Valley as of 1890, Tucker's more cautious prediction was described 
as possibly more nearly correct (ibid., 79). Another writer stated that the Northwest 
would sustain “a population as dense as the present population of Massachusetts.” See 
ibid., XX1 (1856), 79. 

16 [bid., XIII (1852), 13. This writer said that according to prevailing opinion the 
Negro race would outmultiply the white race (ibid.). He stated (pp. 16-17) that positive 


checks were more frequent among Negroes, preventive checks among whites. See, how- 
ever, n. 61. 
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and Massachusetts, and in view of the great supplies of unutilized land 
in the South, such a population did not cause the writer to ‘apprehend 
redundancy.”*’ He supposed that by 1950 the density of the Southern 
population would approximate 80 or 90 per square mile; that thereafter 
the rate of increase would be fixed by ‘the degree of improvement that 
may supervene,” the actual rate probably not exceeding 100 per cent 
per century;** that the average density of the Southern population 
would never equal that of England (240 per square mile) and probably 
would not equal 154 per square mile for two or three centuries.” In 
1862 De Bow predicted that by 1930 the United States might contain 
255 millions, the slaveholding states, now independent, 100 millions.” 

In 1861 an anonymous writer employed an essentially anti-Mal- 
thusian doctrine in support of the view that each state within the 
Southern Confederacy should retain tariff autonomy. Because of the 
inscrutable workings of Providence “There never will be, in any coun- 
try, excess of population as an evil.” Nearly everywhere sparseness of 
population, with its “inevitable results,” crime, pauperism, and ignor- 
ance, is a “dreadful evil.’” Density of population fosters the growth of 
states in power, wealth, and capacity to colonize. Therefore, let each 
Southern state retain the right to set up protective tariffs and, through 
the establishment of manufactures and the diversification of “industrial 
pursuits,” escape a sole reliance upon agriculture, avoid agricultural 
overproduction, and encourage an increase in the density of population. 


A dense population is sure to be wealthy and enlightened—a sparse popula- 
tion, ignorant and poor. There can be no dense population without variety of 
industrial pursuits. Without State protection, in a new country, with little skill 
or capital, there can be no variety of industrial pursuits [and no density of 
population }.** 


17 De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 14, 16. 

18 [bid., 16. Subsistence governs population growth. Man's “instinct . . . to multiply” 
is constant, “differing essentially from his capacity of acquiring subsistence, which is a 
variable quantity.” See ibid., 14, also 17. 

19 Tbid., 16. 

20 Ibid, XXXII (1862), 31. Earlier (sbid., IX [1850], 14-15), De Bow predicted 
10.6 million slaves, 1.4 million free blacks as of 1910. As noted below, however, De Bow 
was a Malthusian who anticipated an eventual decline in the rate of population growth. 
21 Ibid., XXX (1861), 323, also 321-23. 
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Minor criticisms of aspects of Malthus’ doctrines appeared in several 
of the periodicals. William E. Channing's opinion that education would 
enable the worker to escape the trammels of population pressure and 
misery was upheld in the Democratic Review.** Another writer, who 
believed that population “ought continually to increase,” described lux- 
urious consumption as reprehensible if it checked population growth.” 
Malthus’ counsel to practice “moral restraint” was characterized by 
another writer, probably F. A. Parcher, as “impracticable, because con- 
trary to brute nature, practiced only by the most prudent in every class, 
and never resorted to in any but under the influence of hope.” Presum- 
ably this writer, who seems to have attributed poverty chiefly to the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, believed that men 
would regulate their numbers only if they stood to better their lots.”* 


Among the Southern disciples of Malthus were Cooper of South 
Carolina College, De Bow, editor and economist, Tucker who employed 
Malthusianism to predict the end of slavery, George Holmes of the 
University of Virginia, Thomas R. Dew who employed Malthusianism 
to attack proposals to colonize slaves, and several anonymous writers. 

Cooper, in a work published in 1826, declared that “population had 
a natural and inevitable tendency to over-reach subsistence” and that 
war, famine, and disease would inevitably thin the ranks of the poor 
in overpopulated areas. Unlike Cardozo he declared that there is a 
limit to all agricultural improvement, that the productiveness of land 
can not be increased “in anything like the same proportion” that popu- 
lation increases in the United States. To those who contended that a 

22 Democratic Review, VIII (1840), 57-58. 

23 See ““B.B.B.H.” in Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond), I (1835), 164. George 
Fitzhugh, whose views are treated below, condemned, as did Thorstein Veblen later, con- 
spicuous consumers who prefer things “because they are more costly, and beyond the means 
of the poor.” Fitzhugh, who counseled Southerners to adopt the simple fashions which 
the South could supply (see De Bow's Review, XXIX [1860], 697), later urged South- 
erners to preserve the Spartan virtues and simple tastes of wartime (ibid., n. s., II [1866], 
145-50). 


24 Russel's Magazine (Charleston), Il] (1856), 294, 297-98. It was stated that emigra- 
tion cannot permanently relieve population pressure (ibid., 297). 
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people could manufacture goods and exchange them for imported 
foodstuffs, he replied that the food productivity of all parts of the 
world had outside limits. To those who, with Martin Luther and Alex- 
ander H. Everett, said that with every mouth comes a pair of hands, 
Cooper replied that a community had only so much capital and so many 
employments and that if numbers continually increased there would 
not be jobs for all. “Accumulated capital . . . is the ONLY source of 
demand for labour.’ Consequently, if there are not jobs for all who 
are born, capital must be increased and frugality must be practiced.” 
To the imperialists of the day, Cooper replied that while colonies 
enable a country “to get rid of superfluous population,” they are “war 
breeders.” He opposed the American westward movement on the 
ground that dispersion of the population reduced economic and mili- 
taristic effectiveness.** 

For public charity Cooper had no use whatever. The wisest course 
of action, he urged, was ‘‘to throw obstacles in its [population’s} way.” 
“Avoiding marriage [is} the most efficient remedy for the evils of 
poverty.” Hence, in an argument anticipating William G. Sumner’s 
use of the “forgotten man,’’*’ Cooper recommended the prohibition of 
marriage among all who could not show a capacity to support a family. 
Charity is not only “injudicious”’ in that it serves to “keep up that excess 
of population which gave origin to the reason for charity”; it is a posi- 
tive evil for it destroys the very capital essential to provide men with 
employment. Money given for charity is usually worse than thrown 
away. “All the money expended in poor rates” were better “expended 
in the form of capital’ to furnish employment. Not the “charity of 
the rich” but the “conduct of the poor alone” could relieve their lot. 
Despite these views, however, Cooper, like Malthus, looked upon popu- 

25 Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy (Columbia, 1826, 1829), 17-18, 37, 
60, 215-16, 274-76, 278-81; Manual of Political Economy (Washington, 1834), 22, 95. 

26 Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy, 136-37, 295. The westward move- 
ment was both condemned and defended by later writers. E.g., see Southern Literary 
Journal (Charleston), Il (1836), 259-69; III (1836), 255-59. 


27*The PUBLIC,” said Cooper, was the most important (and forgotten) party to the 
marriage contract (ibid., 359). 
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lation pressure and centers of dense population as sources of progress. 
Further, under certain conditions he believed that early marriage and 
a high infant mortality rate were preferable to deferred marriage and 
attendant sexual vice.** 

Tucker rejected his earlier opinion that Malthus’ views merely pro- 
vided an apology for bad government, to conclude that “Malthus’ 
premises are in the main true”; that ‘man’s instinctive desires [and 
the resulting increase of population] and . . . the physical limits to 
their gratification” would elevate land rents, depress wage levels, and 
reduce the scale of living to a very low and mean level;** that pru- 
dence and pride would probably not prove adequate to prevent popula- 
tion pressure; that improvements in production techniques would not 
counterbalance population growth.” In 1845 Tucker carefully formu- 
lated his views in a controversy with Everett, chief Northern critic of 
Malthus.** 


1 The earth is the final source of human subsistence (flesh and vegetable) 
with the exception of a “very small proportion from the products of the waters.” 

2 Hence there are “natural limits, which cannot be exceeded” to the quantity 
of food. 


28 Jbid., 17-18, 100, 105, 276-77, 295, 303-308, 359. In his youth a critic of the insti- 
tution, Cooper here justified slavery, “the dearest kind of labor,” only when the “nature 
of the soil and climate . . . incapacitates a white man from laboring in the summer time: 
as on the rich lands in Carolina and Georgia, extending one hundred miles from the sea- 
board.” See ibid., 106-107. Cooper later advanced most of the well-known defenses of 
slavery (¢.g., Southern Literary Journal, 1 [1835], 188-93). See also M. Kelly, Additional 
Chapters on Thomas Cooper, University of Maine Studies, I (1930), chap. IV. 

2® Tucker estimated that a square mile could support 80, 120, 160-180, or 300-400 
persons depending upon whether the diet consisted of much or little animal food, of grain, 
or of potatoes. Moreover, while he suggested that “difficulty of subsistence” would begin 
to check numbers when population density had approached 60 to 80 persons per square 
mile, he also implied that population pressure would gradually reduce the diet of part of 
the population from one of animal food to one of potatoes. See The Laws of Wages, 
Profits, and Rent Investigated (Philadelphia, 1837), 22-23, 98; Democratic Review, XVII 
(1845), 302, 308. 

%0Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 23, 25, 28-29, 39-41, 100-102, 112, 
254. This work was highly praised, as was the pro-Malthusian work of Henry Vethake, 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, 1V (1838), 341. 

1 For Everett's views, see article by the writer in New England Quarterly, 1X (1936), 
97-118. 
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3 Since man, like other animals, has “the propensity of multiplication,” his 
numbers will double in a given time unless counteracted by want of food, dis- 
ease, etc. 

4 “When it is uninfluenced by these considerations, the faculty of doubling 
(comprehending both capacity and inclinations) is in every stage of its progres- 
sive increase, as great or nearly as great as it was at first.” 

5 Soil fertility and human industry and skill determine “the quantity of 
human aliment which any portion of earth can produce, until its utmost limit is 
reached.” 


6 “The number of persons which can be supported on a given area is de- 
pendent partly on the quantity it can produce, and partly on the character of 
the aliment; the same area being capable of producing generally less animal 
than vegetable food, and less of some kinds of vegetable food than of others.” 

7 “The means of subsistence are unequally distributed among the numbers 
of the same community; so that while some have an ample supply, others may 
not have enough for comfort, or even to support life.” 


Were population to increase and to augment the demand for food 
after all the best land of a country had been placed under cultivation, 
the food supply could be increased in one of four ways: (a) by im- 
proved husbandry; (b) by resort to inferior soils; (c) by more intensive 
cultivation of soil already in use; (d) by importing raw produce from 
other countries. Only the first of these four expedients involved no 
increase in the cost of production and the price of food. “Every increase 
of population which derived its sustenance from either of the three last 
expedients must be attended with a rise in the price of raw produce, 
and correspondent fall in the wages of labor.” 

Tucker was less critical of poor relief, however, than Malthus or 
Cooper. In 1837 he defended private ownership in land and private 
receipt of land rent as superior to common ownership on the ground 
that the former supported the very opulent class whose existence con- 
stituted a “breakwater against the dangers of scarcity” and whose excess 
income could be employed in times of scarcity to sustain the temporarily 
needy.** In 1859 he described Malthus’ opinion on poor relief as 

82 Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 298-99, 301, 380-85; also ibid., XXII (1848), 


11-18. Tucker's major thesis, denied by Everett, was that continued population growth 
tended to depress wages. 


38 Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 42-43, 45, 176-77; cf. Fitzhugh and 
Daniel R. Hundley, below. 
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“repugnant to our natural sympathies” and as confounding “impru- 
dence with depravity.” He advocated, therefore, the provision of work 
in workhouses for the jobless able-bodied, and the prevention of early 
marriages “if any feasible plan could be devised.”** 

While Tucker predicted that population pressure would end slavery 
by rendering it unprofitable,** and while he at first denied that the 
American rate of natural increase was falling,** he subsequently found 
through statistical analysis*’ that the American rate of natural increase 
had fallen and that it varied inversely with the density of the popula- 
tion. He therefore predicted a declining rate of increase in the Ameri- 
can population, fixing the population as of 1900 at between 74 and 
80 millions. He attributed the decline to ‘a short postponement of the 
average age at which females marry,” to the feeling of personal worth 
and self-respect inspired by democratic institutions, to urban agglomer- 
ation, and to the higher standard of comfort prevailing in America.” 
While he questioned whether the causes of the decline would “continue 
to act’’ and preserve ‘the present high standard of subsistence,’’** he 


84 Political Economy for the People (Philadelphia, 1859), 220-22. 

85 Laws of Wages, Profits, and Rent Investigated, 48-49, 164-67; Progress of the United 
States in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years (New York, 1843), chap. XIII; Political 
Economy for the People, 88-89. Tucker expected that white population growth and the 
consequent pressure of population would render free labor cheaper than slave labor and 
terminate the latter early in the twentieth century. A similar argument was implicitly or 
explicitly presented by various writers, among them Edward Brown who considered slavery 
essential to civilization and to evolution from a pastoral to an agriculturai economy (Notes 
on the Origin and Necessity of Slavery [Charleston, 1826], 10, 31-32, 34); Edward B. 
Bryan (The Rightful Remedy {Charleston, 1850], 101); J. H. Hammond (in Pro-Slavery 
Argument [Charleston, 1852], 121-22) ; Samuel Seabury (American Slavery Distinguished 
from the Slavery of English Theorists and Justified by the Law of Nature [New York, 
1861}, 311-12; and in De Bow’s Review (X XIX [1860], 551). See the writer's article in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV (1935), 170-89. For a criticism, see G. M. Weston, 
The Progress of Slavery in the United States (Washington, 1850) ; also J. E. Cairnes (The 
Slave Power [London, 1863], 269, 381-82) who rejects the above argument, as advanced 
by James Stirling and Hiram Warner. 

86 Southern Literary Messenger, 1 (1835), 414. Tucker here rejected the views of 
Godwin and Condorcet. See ibid., 419. 

87 Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, especially 89-106; Political 
Economy for the People, 81-82. 

88 Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, chaps. XII-XIII, pp. 103, 
106, 109; Political Economy for the People. 81-82. 

39 Political Economy for the People, 82. 
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apparently anticipated no population pressure for at least several cen- 
turies,“ if ever. For he believed that Americans, motivated by the 
desire to preserve their high “standard of comfort,” would defer mar- 
riage long enough to achieve this objective; and that the urbanization 
which would accompany population growth would adequately check 
natural increase inasmuch as cities “cannot keep up their supply of 
inhabitants.’”** 

Much attention was given population problems by De Bow, a Mal- 
thusian appointed to the virtually nonexistent “Chair of Commerce, 
Public Economy and Statistics” at the University of Louisiana* (later 
Tulane University) in New Orleans. Denying that “mere population” 
is a sign of prosperity, and asserting that “national decline” tends to 
ensue if population “does not exist in just proportion to the means of 
support,” De Bow stated that population growth should be restrained 
in “old countries,” for total wealth and prosperity do not increase in 
proportion to numbers. Yield per laborer falls as population increases 
and as a consequence wages must fall, or the accumulation of capital 
will be checked, or both. Improvements can only check this tendency 
in part, for improvements in agriculture take place less rapidly than in 
nonagricultural industries. Improvements in manufacturing, presum- 
ably, cannot continually offset diminishing returns in agriculture, for 

40 [bid., 88-89. 

41 Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 302. 

42 In 1848 De Bow had given but one lecture of a series of twenty-four when an out- 
break of cholera terminated the series. Of these contemplated lectures, one was to have 
dealt with the “growth of the United States” in population, etc.; another with “Popula- 
tion; populousness of various countries; laws of population; whether ever too rapid; its 
advances in the United States since its discovery; prospect of future population of the 
United States; does population press upon the means of support? etc., etc.” See De Bow’s 
Review, XTX (1855), 433-36. De Bow had planned to use as texts in his course the 
works of Adam Smith, J. R. McCulloch, J. B. Say, Henry Vethake, and Henry Carey. 
Of the many works he considered essential for library use in connection with the course 
proposed above, a majority were by pro-Malthusian classical writers. See De Bow’s Re- 
view, III (1847), 515-16. Unfortunately, we have no list of the works used in courses 
in social science in the schools of the ante-bellum South. Such a list would be extremely 
valuable in discovering the social philosophy diffused by colleges and universities. The 
classical but essentially anti-Malthusian work of Wayland was used in the University of 


North Cuirolina, 1851-1861. Several catalogues of other institutions list political economy 
but no texts. ' 
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the purchase of a given amount of food will require ever more manu- 
factured goods. Wages, said De Bow, following Henry Vethake, de- 
pend upon the ratio of population to capital. The greater population 
relative to capital, the lower will wages be. In the absence of a change 
in the scale of living, population will cease growing when wages have 
been pushed to a level just adequate to supply a given laboring popu- 
lation with the customary means of subsistence. Wages can be increased 
only if the standard of living is raised and marriage is deferred and a 
more favorable ratio is established between population and capital. 
Thus “HABITS” ultimately determine the wage rate. De Bow recom- 
mended as means to raise wages the inculcation of habits of prudence 
and frugality, education concerning the determinants of wage rates, and 
improvements in the arts. He disagreed with Ware on the matter of 
encouraging population growth in new countries. Population “often 
comes when it is not wanted. It mever ceases to come where it is 
wanted. . . . In new countries it will augment as fast . . . as it is 
wanted.” He agreed with Malthus that “want of employment” would 
check population growth.” 

Holmes defended Malthus against the attacks of the Englishman, 
George R. Rickards, who held Malthus to have been refuted by the fact 


48 De Bow’s Review, IX (1850), 270; XIX (1855), 422-23. The later article is based 
primarily upon the pro-Malthusian views of Vethake of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
a time president of what is now Washington and Lee University. See also ibid., XI 
(1852), 556; J. D. B. De Bow, The Industrial Resources, Etc., of the Southern and Western 
States (New Orleans, 1853), II, 292. In a discussion of Archibald Alison's work on popu- 
lation De Bow criticized Tucker for describing a nation’s numbers as “the source and index 
of its wealth,” saying that if this were true “despotic Russia” would be America’s only rival. 
De Bow stressed rather the preservation of democratic institutions as the means of making 
a population happy and wealthy. See De Bow’s Review, VIII (1850), 207-208. De Bow 
said that a “decline in the ratio of natural increase may also be expected in the progress 
of every country” (ibid., 526), but in a forecast of the future population of the United 
States apparently assumed that the rate of increase would not decline until after 1900 
(Compendium of Census of 1850 [Washington, 1854], 130). A writer, apparently De 
Bow, cited with approval (De Bow’s Review, XIX [1855], 136-37) the statement that in 
the United States population density and growth were greatest where the soil was fertile 
and easy to acquire, and where “abundant moneyed capital” attracted labor; concluded 
from British census materials (#bid., XVII [1854], 419-21) that population growth was 
governed by the following factors, each of which acted “more or less upon each other’: 
age at marriage, age of parents at birth of children, fertility of marriage, duration of life, 
net effect of migration. 
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that emigration, capital accumulation, and the operation of prudential 
checks had prevented population pressure. 


The conditions of Malthus are not fulfilled, yet the dangers which alarmed 
him have been long experienced. The capabilities proclaimed by Rickards are 
not exhausted, are not even strained, yet the refuge and the blessings announced 
by him are not obtained. The escape promised is too distant and inaccessible ; 
the peril dreaded approaches faster than the theory calculated. 

In theory at least, the time must at last arrive when the failure of land, and 
the attainment of its maximum of production, must be an insuperable bar to any 
further advancement. . . . [For population} with an indefinite productive power 
{has a greater capacity to increase than has the supply of animal and vegetable 
food, the increase of which} . . . is restrained within determinate boundaries 
[by the limits to the amount and fertility of land}.* 


Thus Holmes, like Tucker, stressed the limitedness of the supply of 
land, the operation of diminishing returns, and possible limitations to 
invention, etc. Like both Tucker and Rickards he admitted the possi- 
bility of avoiding population pressure. Unlike Malthus and the named 
writers, however, Holmes pointed out, as had unorthodox writers, that 
the defective distribution of products prevented the community from 
producing as much as its actual and potential productive capacity 
enabled it to produce.“ 

Although Dew, later president of William and Mary, employed 
Malthusian arguments in favor of slavery,*’ he was also a dispassionate 
Malthusian. He argued, in the course of a defense of freedom of trade, 
that population growth depresses wages and fits a country for manu- 
facturing. For both ‘wages and profits’ fall as the supplies of capital 
and population (itself “dependent . . . on subsistence, or amount of 
capital’’) grow. Accordingly, with the “progress of capital and popu- 
lation,” the relative exchange value or price (which is composed of 


44 De Bow’s Review, XXI (1856), 231. 

45 Tbid., 229. 

46 Tbid., 226-29, 230, 232; also sbid., XXII (1857), 249-65; also below, n. 75. 

47 See Dew's essay on slavery in Pro-Slavery Argument, 287-490. This essay, which was 
published a number of times in the South and which constituted an answer to those who 
advocated the colonization of the slave population of Virginia, appeared in the American 
Quarterly Review (Philadelphia), XII (1832), 189-265. 
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“wages and profits”) of domestically manufactured goods declines and 
domestic manufacturing becomes feasible.** Later Dew indicated that 
emigration constituted no effective cure for population pressure or for 
poverty such as prevailed in Ireland; that the sole solution consisted in 
the acquisition, by a population, of prudence and its prerequisite, an 
elevated standard of living. “Emigration has rarely checked the increase 
of population, by directly lessening its number; it can only do it by the 
abstraction of capital, and by paralyzing the spring of population, and 
then it blights and withers the prosperity of the land.’’*° 

Malthus’ doctrines received more or less approval from a number of 
writers not concerned primarily with the population problem. Mal- 
thusianism was used to bolster an attack upon free public education 
and agrarianism as advocated by Northern labor leaders. Public educa- 
tion was described as a masked attack upon property, as a scheme to 
compel the frugal to educate the offspring of the impecunious idle 
and the drunken, as a sure means of encouraging pauperism and undue 
population growth. For no longer would fear of the cost of educating 
children deter parents from imprudent procreation. “The plan of 
national education . . . by taking away the reasonable checks to early 
and thoughtless marriages . . . [will} inevitably multiply the com- 
petitors for empioyment to such a degree as to increase enormously 
the competition in the market of labour and all the well-known evils 
consequent upon the competition."*° The possibility of overpopulation 

48 Lectures on the Restrictive System (Richmond, 1829), 23, 26-29, 32-33, 44, 46. 
Dew’'s argument resembled that of Benjamin Franklin. Dew, however, understood much 
better than Franklin the operation of diminishing returns at the intensive and the extensive 
margins. 

4° Pro-Slavery Argument, 417-18, also 376-77. Were Virginia to levy taxes upon her 
population to colonize the slave population of the state, said Dew, the resulting loss of 
capital would “discourage matrimony and cause children . . . to be less abundantly sup- 
plied” and thus check white population growth. For “whatever, then, has a tendency to 
destroy the wealth and diminish the aggregate capital of society, has the effect, as long as 
the standard of comfort [i.e., the “amount of necessaries, conveniences, luxuries, which the 
habits of any people render essential to them] remains the same, to check the progress of 
the population.” See sbid., 372, also 475-76. 

50 Southern Review, V1 (1830), 1-31, especially 15. Free public education was de- 


fended and the concentration of wealth was attacked in this same journal (VIII [1831], 
191). This review was edited by Hugh Legaré. In 1856 a writer in De Bow’s Review 
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and population pressure was admitted by a critic’' of the Northern 
anti-Malthusian, Daniel Raymond, by a writer®? who defined population 
pressure as a stimulus to industry, by Matthew Estes of Columbia, 
and by others alluded to elsewhere in this paper. 


Population theories in general and Malthus’ theory in particular be- 
came interwoven with the controversy over slavery during the three 
decades preceding the Civil War. Southern critics of slavery charged 
that its presence checked white immigration and white population 
growth and threatened to produce a disequilibrium between the black 
and the white populations of the slave states. The proponents of 
slavery, on the contrary, built up a doctrine of Negro racial inferiority, 
condemned white foreign immigration for various reasons, said that 
slow population growth had its advantages, denied that the presence 
of slavery produced white depopulation, asserted that provision could 
be made for the growing slave population, and developed the theory 


(XX [1856], 143-56, especially 146-50), noting that in all old countries a population 
surplus competes for jobs and “reduces wages . . . to [the] starvation point,” contended 
that if the masses were educated and then denied the right to rise in social rank “no 
power under heaven could prevent wild and ruinous social convulsion.” He reasoned 
accordingly that in the South education must establish an “impassible gulf” between black 
and white, confining the former to common occupations and giving to “white labor a 
character, efficiency, and dignity that it has possessed nowhere else in the world.” Two 
principles needed to permeate the educational policy of the Southern state, therefore, “the 
State is mot required to provide education for the great bulk of its laboring class [i.e., for 
the Negroes}; . . . it is required to afford that degree of education to everyone of its 
white citizens which will enable him intelligently and actively to control and direct the 
slave labor of the State.” This argument suggests both Plato's views and certain views 
recently expounded by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World (New York, 1932). 

51 Southern Review, V (1830), 36, 61. 

52 In a review of Richard Whateley, Introductory Lectures on Political Economy (Lon- 
don, 1847), in the Southern Quarterly Review, XV (1849), 3, 22-23, this writer praised 
David Ricardo and Thomas De Quincey and expressed regret that “Political Economy is 
regarded as of little value by the greater number of intelligent individuals in this country” 
(ibid., XIV [1848], 1). The pro-Malthusian works of John McVickar and Say were praised 
by a writer, possibly Cardozo, who did not discuss the population question. See Southern 
Review, VIII (1832), 492 ff. 

58 In A Defense of Negro Slavery As It Exists In the United States (Montgomery, 
1846), 122, Estes anticipated a day “when the Anglo-American shall have peopled the 
continent of North America, and shall, from the density of the population, find it difficult 
to procure the means of subsistence.” 
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that, however inevitable population pressure in a free labor economy, 
such pressure could be prevented in a slave economy. 

During the debates on slavery in the Virginia House of Delegates 
in 1831-1832—debates precipitated by the Nat Turner insurrection— 
both John A. Chandler and Thomas J. Randolph contended that, since 
the continued growth of the black relative to the white population 
would endanger the latter, it was advisable to remove the blacks and 
thus encourage white increase.* A similar argument was advanced by 
Jesse B. Harrison, Virginian, who attacked Dew’s proslavery Mal- 
thusianism.** Harrison attributed the slowness of the white increase 
to the presence of the blacks and described this slowness as evidence, 
not of prudence or of advanced civilization, but “of want of pros- 
perity.”” He denied that preventive checks were in fuller operation in 
Virginia than in the North, or that the standard of comfort was greater 
in Virginia. “The standard of comfort in Virginia has greatly lowered 
and is daily lowering.” There existed no proof that wealth was aug- 
menting in Virginia. He believed, in short, that were free labor substi- 
tuted for slavery, economic productivity, the standard of comfort, and 
the white population would increase simultaneously in the Old Domin- 


54 See John A. Chandler, On the Policy of the State with Respect to her Slave Popula- 
tion (Richmond, 1832), especially 9; also citations in D. R. Goodloe, The Southern Plat- 
form (Boston, 1858), 44-55. L. W. Spratt, writing in the Charleston Mercury (February 
13, 1861, cited by Cairnes, The Slave Power, 405), argued, on the basis of the relative 
number of slaves in ancient times, that the white population in the South could control 
with safety a very much larger number of slaves than it possessed. 

55 Dew, in reply to Thomas Marshall and others (Pro-Slavery Argument, 363 ff., 372, 
484-89), gave little weight to the arguments that whites emigrated because they could not 
engage in common labor and that the alleged inferiority of slave labor reduced the popula- 
tion supporting capacity of a state; attributed the lowness of the rate of white population 
growth in Virginia to the emigration southward and westward of part of her capital and 
population and to the prevalence of a high “standard of comfort” which insured the state 
against Malthusian misery. He added (p. 488): “We believe, at this time, the preventive 
checks are in full operation in Virginia. The people of this state live much better than 
the same classes to the North, and they will not get married unless there is a prospect of 
maintaining their families in the same style they have been accustomed to live in. We 
believe the preventive checks may commence their operation too soon for the wealth of 
a State, but they always mark a high degree of civilization—so that the slow progress of 
population in Virginia turns out [to] be her highest eulogy.” The slow growth of the 
white population of South Carolina was attributed to white emigration by a proslavery 
writer in the Southern Quarterly Review, XV (1849), 213. See also below on migration. 
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ion. Presumably he thought the application of preventive checks pre- 
mature in Virginia; that it was ethically undesirable to utilize resources 
to support fewer men and many pleasure-producing horses and dogs 
rather than many men and fewer pleasure animals. If preventive checks 
were effective, if marriages were being deferred in Virginia, then 
“powerful agents have been at work to benumb, not merely the spring 
of population, but all the springs of prosperity.””** 

D. R. Goodloe of North Carolina argued in substance that the pur- 
chase price of, and other capital investments in, slave labor absorbed 
the very capital necessary to sustain and employ free white wage labor 
and thus retarded the growth of the white population.’ Another writer, 
who maintained that a certain degree of demographic density is advan- 
tageous® to a community and that the slave economy had to date un- 
avoidably prevented the attainment of this density,”® said that the young 
and healthy Negroes should be colonized in the Amazon region of 
South America, their places to be taken by immigrants from abroad and 
from the North. For, since the Negroes were not governed by the 
prudential consideration which governed white men, and since “there 
is no preventive” which can be conscientiously employed by a Christian 


56 American Quarterly Review, X11 (1832), 379-426, especially 392-95. 

57 Inquiry Into the Causes Which Have Retarded the Accumulation of Wealth and 
Increase of Population In the Southern States: In which the question of slavery is con- 
sidered in a politico-economical point of view (Washington, 1846), 9, 12-19, 21, 23-25, 
27. Goodloe presented an interesting mass purchasing power view (pp. 23-25) and the 
view, apparently ignored by noneconomist writers and historians, that, in respect to slavery 
as in respect to land, the imputed net product of slave labor tended to be thrust into the 
hands of the original owner or breeder (see pp. 15-18). 

58 “A certain degree of density of population is favorable to association, to co-operation 
for public ends, to the wider diffusion of primary education, to variety of pursuits and 
employments, to skill in mechanism, to the aggregate wealth of the community, and to 
the more general spread of what are ordinarily called the comforts and luxuries of life.” 
See De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 11. 

59 [bid., 11. A South Carolina Malthusian said that the “character of slave labour and 
the system of cultivation . .pted are unfriendly to density of population.” See De Bow’s 
Review, XIX (1855), 533. 

80 Ibid., XX, 461-68. 

*1 Holmes apparently disapproved of means employed to control population growth 
among slaves in ancient times. See De Bow’s Review, XIX (1855), 632. Professor R. H. 
Shryock has drawn attention to the observations of Dr. E. N. Pendleton who stated that 
abortion and miscarriage were four times as frequent among the Negroes as among the 
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people,” there would in the long run be inadequate room for the con- 
stantly growing Negro population which, if not colonized as proposed 
or extirpated, would compel the whites to abandon the Southern area 
then occupied by whites.” 

In the course of their replies, slavery advocates characterized the 
Negro race as inferior and, therefore, adapted only to life under a slave 
system; they opposed white immigration. They rested their belief that 
the Negro was biologically inferior chiefly upon the theory of racial 
polygenesis and supported this theory with the allegation, among others, 
that mulattoes and racial hybrids were infertile.** They contended that 
the Negro slave population could not increase under conditions other 
than slavery and was increasing more rapidly than that of either free 
Negroes or of the European laboring masses because of the salutary 


whites; that “all country practitioners are aware of the frequent complaints of planters 
from this subject’; that while the planters believed the Negroes used drugs he was not 
certain of this personally (Southern Medical Reports [New Orleans}, I [1849], 338). 
In Brazil, at this time, according to J. W. Webb, slave mothers were practicing infanticide 
and birth control so successfully that the slave population was decreasing, the actual num- 
ber declining from about 2.5 millions in 1850 to about 1.5 millions by 1871. The Bra- 
zilian slaves who were from east and south Africa whereas the slaves in the South were 
from west and southwest Africa, were fiercer and more intelligent than the latter. See 
A. N. Cleven, “Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in Hispanic America,” 
Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, V1 (1926), 159. 

In the British colonies in the eighteen twenties climatic conditions and conditions of 
work on the plantations, etc., apparently held the slave birth rate in check despite the fact 
that prudential checks were not very operative and that the slave mother was allowed 
partial freedom in compensation for her maternity. The birth rates prevailing in the slave 
population of these colonies were no higher than those observed there in the nineteen 
twenties; the slave death rate compared favorably with that observed a century later. The 
fertility of slave women, aged fifteen to forty-five, was one-tenth less than that prevailing 
among women living in England in 1870-1882. See W. M. Cousins, Sociological Review, 
XXVII (1935), 38-55. 

62 De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 457. In general the author of this article described 
the Negro race as an inferior group imported from Africa to meet a temporary deficit of 
rough labor, then filled. See also ibid., 1 ff., 190 ff., 290 ff., 447 ff. A Northern exponent 
of Negro colonization expressed the fear that the blacks, if freed, would multiply more 
rapidly than the whites because freed Negroes were less desirous of luxuries than the 
whites. See Analectic Magazine (Philadelphia), XIII (1819), 290-94. 

63 The ethnological controversy was carried on in books, pamphlets, and the pages of 
such journals as De Bow’s Review and the Southern Quarterly Review. See William S. 
Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought In the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), chap. VI. See also 
Cousins, Joc. cit., 54. 
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effects of slavery and the kindnesses shown the black slaves by the 
white masters.°* They described foreign immigrants as unassimilable 
and as contributing to population pressure. Immigrants were described 
as white slaves.* Slavery was held good in that its presence kept out 
ignorant and lawless immigrants’’ whose coming endangered republican 
institutions and produced crowdedness.** John H. Van Evrie, implicitly 


64 See E. C. Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies Circulated against the Southern 
and Western States Respecting the Institution and Existence of Slavery among Them 
(Charleston, 1822), 52-55; Southern Quarterly Review, XV, (1849), 213; De Bow’s 
Review, XXII (1857), 580-83; Senator Robert Toombs, sbid., XX (1856), 599. The 
reopening of the slave trade, advocated by Southern writers as a means of enabling the 
extension of the slave system over a wider area and of increasing the number of slave- 
holders and persons with an interest in slavery (see summary in Cairnes, The Slave Power, 
272-73, 296), was condemned by J. J. Pettigrew who said that the adoption of this pro- 
posal would bring to an end the conditions theretofore so favorable to the natural increase 
of the slave population (De Bow’s Review, XXV [1858], 300-30). J. C. Nott, noting 
that the Negro population doubled every thirty years, expressed concern that no solution 
for its control had been found (ibid., X [1851], 330). Tucker who found, as had 
Jesse Chickering (see sbid., XV [1853], 142-43), that whereas the slave population was 
out-stripping both the virtually nongrowing free Negro population, and, in some places, 
even the white population, suggested that private manumission of the slaves would check 
Negro growth. See Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth, 117-18. Chick- 
ering, like Henry Clay (The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay [New York, 1842-1843], I, 
281; II, 594), advocated colonization. 

*5 After the Civil War many writers favored the encouragement of immigration from 
both the North and Europe as a means of replacing black slave labor. For example see 
De Bow’s Review, n. s., I (1866), 6-16, 87-94; III (1867), 525-35; IV (1867), 94-105, 
423 ff.; VI (1869), 243-46. See also B. V. Loewenberg, “Efforts of the South to En- 
courage Immigration, 1865-1900," South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXII] (1934), 362-85; 
R. H. Woody, “The Labor and Immigration Problem of South Carolina During Recon- 
struction,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII (1931), 195-212. The importation 
of Chinese coolie labor, advocated by A. P. Merrill (De Bow’s Review, V1-VII [1869], 
586-92) was opposed by others who favored either the immigration of assimilable whites 
(ibid., 559-62) or recourse to the employment of Negroes under a wage system (ibid, 
709-24). Although it was occasionally predicted that many of the well-to-do planter 
population would emigrate to Brazil and Honduras (e.g., ibid., IV [1867], 537-45), the 
journals of the day do not indicate that a great loss of population was anticipated from 
such emigration; nor do the records reveal any noticeable movement of either slaves or 
planters to Hispanic America despite intelligent proposals to this effect (Cleven, “Some 
Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in Hispanic America,” Joc. cit., 151-66). 

66 Fitzhugh, in De Bow’s Review, XXIV (1858), 269. 

87 Slavery: A Treatise Showing That Slavery Is Neither A Moral, Political, Nor Social 
Evil (Pennfield, Georgia, 1844), 31. This work is anonymous. 

®8 This writer referred to “the terrible evils of a thickly populated country” and sug- 
gested that American territory might yet prove too limited for its population. See De 
Bow’s Review, V (1848), 244-45. 
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accepting Tucker's thesis that population pressure would destroy slav- 
ery, concluded that since foreign immigration into the North coupled 
with the natural increase of the Northern population was pushing slav- 
ery out of the border states, it was imperative that the institution of 
slavery be spread into new areas. 

While some writers were content to deny that slavery checked white 
population growth,” others, admitting that population would remain 
less dense in a slave economy than in a free economy,” drew attention 
to the evils associated with density of population and to the moral 
advantages allegedly associated with an absence of density of popula- 
tion. One writer observed that while slavery prevented a density of 
population sufficient to maximize progress in internal improvements 
and industrial development, ‘‘this very effect is favorable to morality.” 
George Fitzhugh wrote: ‘A small state, with a united, homogeneous 
population, is stronger than a larger one, formed of various races, or 
than many large states illy united and cemented together, because of 
conflicting interests, opinions, and social institutions.’’"* According to 


69 De Bow’s Review, XV (1853), 8-9, 11-14. In the absence of such extension, said 
Van Evrie, slavery would be destroyed and the Negro, if freed, would be doomed to 
starvation. See ibid., 11-14. One writer, not opposed to immigration per se, advocated 
restricting the franchise to the politically competent (De Bow’s Review, XIII [1852], 
455-57). Another suggested that immigration, by depressing wages and augmenting profits, 
brought in its wake both the capital of Europe and the ability, on part of American pro- 
ducers, to outcompete the hitherto dominant industries of Europe (ibid., XX [1856], 536). 

70 See population predicters, noted above. See also comment in Mobile Tribune (cited 
in De Bow’s Review, X [1851], 361); Elwood Fisher's claim that, allowing for immi- 
gration into the North, Southern natural increase exceeded that in the North (ibid., VII 
[1849], 304-306) ; and approving comment on Fisher's statement by a writer who wanted 
no pauper immigrants nor Northern pauperism (Southern Quarterly Review, XV [1849], 
285-90; also ibid., X [1854], 435-37). Malthus considered slavery unfavorable to the 
propagation of slaves but did not consider the influence of slavery upon the attitudes and 
the growth of the nonslave population. He noted, too, that where labor is free the lower 
classes “raise up people fully equal to the demand for their labour.” See Essay (Everyman 
ed.), I, 150-51. 

71 William Gregg and other Southern writers declared, however, that sparseness of 
population was unfavorable to the development of popular education, the diffusion of 
learning, and educational progress. See Cairnes, The Slave Power, 152-54. 

72 De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 661. “Great cities are beginning to be plague- 
centers in the social system,” wrote another (ilid., XXV [1858], 605). 

78 [bid., XXIX (1860), 565. This argument was intended to show that the free-labor 
North and the slave-labor South probably could not live together harmoniously as one 
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Professor W. J. Sasnett of Georgia, density of population constituted 
one of the greatest evils of republican government, for “ultraism,” 
“humbuggery,” crime, discontent, insubordination, fraud, and mischief 
flourished when population was dense." 

Holmes, in an article laden with citations from historians and from 
David Hume, Pierre J. Proudhon, and Rickards, sought to show that 
slavery had produced neither depopulation in the ancient world nor a 
displacement of free labor; that depopulation might develop in non- 
slave economies."® Slavery could arise only if there were a deficiency 
of labor; “the augmentation of labor is the parent of inevitable eman- 
cipation,” inasmuch as in the ‘progress of society” free labor becomes 
less costly, more intelligent, more efficient than slave labor."* Holmes 
charged that the vices (i.e., selfishness, sensualism, ‘greed, rapacity, and 
the utter disregard . . . of the marriage relation”) which had depressed 
natality and brought depopulation to the Graeco-Roman world were 
now becoming common in ‘France, England, and the northern States.” 
In the South, on the contrary, these vices existed “only to a limited 
extent.’’” 


people. See sbid., 569. Fitzhugh’s view that the slave system constituted the only solution 
of problems of population, pauperism, and struggle between capital and labor was accepted 
in whole or in part by a number of writers. See, for example, W. H. Trescott, The Posi- 
tion and Course of South Carolina (Charleston, 1850), 9; W. S. Grayson, in De Bow’s 
Review, XXVI (1859), 161-73, and Southern Quarterly Review, XXIX (1856), 62-95; 
anonymous articles in De Bow’s Review, XX (1856), 692-94; XXI (1856), 90-95; also 
works cited in n. 90. This opinion was criticized by De Bow (ibid., X [1851], 232), and 
by an anonymous writer (bid., XXI [1850], 331-49, 443-67) who held that in some situ- 
ations the slave system was superior, in others, the free-labor system. See also G. C. 
Grammer’s criticism of Fitzhugh, ibid., XTX (1855), 33-34, 37; also Jenkins’ summary of 
this controversy, in Pre-Slavery Thought in the Old South, chap. VII. 

74 De Bow’s Review, X11 (1852), 626. Sasnett supposed, however, that the American 
population would spread throughout the Western Hemisphere and across the Pacific into 
Asia. See ibid., 629. Less optimistic was J. W. Scott of New York, who believed that 
castes and nations are weakened by inbreeding and that “every distinct race of men” 
achieves a maximum “point in civilization,” thereafter to decline, become subject to a 
superior race, and become extinguished by it. See ibid., XXX (1861), 27-28. 

75 [bid., XIX (1855), 620, 636. 

76 [bid., 620. 

17 [bid., 620, also 619. Another writer compared the morals of the population of the 
Northern states with those of Rome. “Already married women, moving in the fashionable 
circles of the North, forego the duties of domestic life, bestow their minds on dress and 
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The diversification of agriculture and the establishment of manufac- 
tures were offered as means to absorb the growing slave population in 
the absence of extension of the territory open to slavery. M. Tarver 
of Missouri, who anticipated a slave population of 10 millions by 1890 
and no further extension of slave territory, said that manufacturing 
must be introduced in the South and West to absorb the slaves and 
other elements of the population not in possession of natural wealth. 
For, given manufacturing and the resulting division of labor, science 


and education would flourish, and provision could “be made for an 


almost indefinite amount of population.”’”* 


Not content with the above replies a number of writers, of whom 
Fitzhugh was the chief, sought to evolve out of the common Southern 
allegation that poverty and unemployment were characteristic of the 
“free-labor” economy" a theory designed to prove both the inevitability 
of population pressure in a “free-labor” economy and the immunity of 


equippage, and refuse to no inconsiderable extent, to undergo the pains of child-bear- 
ing. . . . [The youth of both sexes is} learned in the lore of the recent subtle discoveries 
of the French physiologists [which are sold by quacks]; secrets so momentous in their 
nature as only to be unfolded by the regular faculty to the medical students. . . . Already 
it is known that marriage is not necessary to insure the enjoyments of love without detec- 
tion and disgrace.” See ibid., XXII (1857), 244, also 232, 241. For an account of birth 
control, etc., in the United States see the writer's articles in Marriage Hygiene, 11 (1936). 

78 De Bow’s Review, 111 (1847), 211, also 195, 214. See also writer in the Mississip- 
pian (cited in De Bow’s Review, X [1851], 459-60); William Harper, in Pro-Slavery 
Argument, 84-85; De Bow, in De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 557 ff.; other writers, 
thid., XIl (1852), 184; XXIX (1860), 559; Thomas P. Jones, On the Progress of 
Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1827), 12, 16. 

7® Poverty, unemployment, and low wages were traced to the alleged competition of a 
growing and surplus population for a too limited number of jobs and to the failure of 
capitalist employers to assume responsibility for the succor of the jobless. For expressions 
of this view see, for example, De Bow’s Review, X (1851), 512-25; XIV (1853), 438- 
39; XVII (1854), 374-75; XVIII (1855), 459-62; XX (1856), 599; XXII (1857), 
580-83; XXVIII (1860), 56, 66; ns., II (1866), 465; Southern Quarterly Review, XV 
(1849), 215; Harper, Hammond, and Dew, in Pro-Slavery Argument, 22-27, 52, 121-22. 
135, 319, 366; W. B. Giles, Political Miscellanies (Richmond, n. d.), letter to Lafayette, 
August 20, 1829, pp. 12-16; Richard K. Crallé (ed.), The Works of John C. Calboun 
(New York, 1856), Il, 625-33; William J. Grayson, The Hireling and the Slave (Charles- 
ton, 1856), vii-ix, 24, 27, 49; W. A. Smith, Philosophy and Practice of Slavery (Nashville, 
1856), 220-25. C. B. Swisher, in his Roger B. Taney (New York, 1935), 534-35, cites 
the comment of a Charleston Whig member of Congress (1858) to the effect that “a 
Congressman was not considered entirely safe . . . unless willing to advocate the slave trade, 
and to hold every man who worked at the North as no better than a slave.” 
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a slave economy to population pressure.** Fitzhugh, unwilling to de- 
fend only Negro slavery, contended that “the slavery principle is almost 
the only principle of government,” that even ‘the freest white citizen 
was in part the slave of his government and his society."* He rejected 
both the free-labor system and the principles of classical political econ- 
omy whereon the defense of this system had been built, saying that 


under this system an inevitable superfluity of laborers pushed wages 
to and below the lowest level of subsistence.** Under a system of 


slavery population pressure apparently could not develop, presumably 
because the white population was inspired by pride and the servile 
population was subject to control. Thus in eastern Virginia where 
“pride of character” marked the population, wealth had doubled in 
fifteen years whereas numbers had remained “almost stationary.”’ The 
“wasteful mode of living” would permit “retrenchment” were there a 
crop shortage. There were no urban crowdedness and poverty, “no 
Malthusian spectres.”’** 


After the Civil War he repeated his argument that “population never 
becomes excessive in slave countries’ ;** predicted that a poorhouse 


80 See H. G. and Winnie Leach Duncan, “The Development of Sociology in the Old 
South,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (1934), 649-56, for an account of this 
movement in which besides Fitzhugh, Hundley (see below), Henry Hughes (Treatise on 
Sociology [Philadelphia, 1854]}), and a number of writers referred to in this paper par- 
ticipated. Even “modern sociological fiction” was discussed (De Bow’s Review, XXIX 
[1860], 334-41). Prior to 1840, said Fitzhugh, the South had no Southern philosophy 
such as it needed. See shid., XXIII (1857), 336-49, 448-62; W. G. Simms, in Pro-Slavery 
Argument, 179. 

81 De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 423-25. 

82 Sociology for the South, or the Failure of Free Society (Richmond, 1854), 27-28, 39, 
222, 230, 251, 254, 278-79, 281; De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 452-59, 543-49, 634; 
XXX (1861), 540-46. The same argument is repeated in Cannibals All! or Slaves With- 
out Masters (Richmond, 1857), in which he argues, much as did Marx, that the effect of 
modern civilization is to concentrate capital in the hands of a few and to create a prole- 
tariat dependent upon wages. Elsewhere he noted, as has more recently the German econo- 
mist, F. Oppenheimer, that a main cause of misery is the monopolistic ownership of land 
by a few (De Bow’s Review, XXII [1857], 458-59). See also B. F. Wright, “George 
Fitzhugh on the Failure of Liberty,” Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, 
VI (1926), 219-41. 

88 Sociology for the South, 254, 255. Hundley offered the wasteful mode of living in 
the South as proof of the abundance in which the slaves revelled. See Social Relations In 
Our Southern States (New York, 1860), 344, 366. 

84 De Bow’s Review, n.s., III (1867), 378-79; IV (1867), 174-75. 
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system would be necessary to care for improvident paupers upon the 
abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau;** advocated white immigration 
into the South to offset Negro growth;** and rejected political economy 
as false and “a humbug.’** Charging that population, crime, and 
pauperism were multiplying rapidly in capitalistic lands, predicting 
that England’s coal supply would give out in fifty years and wreck her 
economy, and forecasting a day when population pressure would prove 
“the master evil, . . . [the] insoluble . . . riddle of the sphinx,” Fitz- 
hugh advocated the repudiation of laissez faire in marriage. 


May we not adopt such of its [slavery's} features as will prevent, or correct 
these evils, which, if not corrected, must soon involve all free society in 
ruin. . Let us repudiate the liberty, or ‘laissez-faire’ principle of society, so 
far as is necessary to prevent improvident marriages, to secure to all small 
amounts of property, and to prevent crime, by removing the temptations to 
crime.*® 


Fitzhugh’s theory was more fully developed, in respect to the popu- 
lation problem,” by R. E. C. (R. E. Colston?), a critic of Godwin and 
a follower of Malthus, who suggested not only that the white master 
class could control the multiplication of the black, laboring proletariat, 
but also that the psychological attitudes engendered in the master class 
in the slave economy would prevent any untoward multiplication of 


85 [bid., IV (1867), 83-86. 

8¢ [bid., Il (1867), 352-56. 

87 [bid., 55-56. 

88 [bid., 134-35, 137-38. 

89 [bid., 137. 

%° Several other writers apparently considered a slave economy immune to population 
pressure. One writer anticipated a day when Malthusian misery would reign in the North, 
but presumably not in the South, although no explanation is advanced (Southern Quarterly 
Review, XIX [1851], 219-23, also 533-41). Edmund Ruffin, who considered a “socialistic” 
economy based on slavery superior in all respects to a free-labor economy, stated that wage 
slavery with its concomitant evils, population pressure and pauperism, could not develop 
in a slave economy such as existed in the South. “Whether negro slavery is considered 
the greater or the less evil, it is certain that its existence either prevents or is incompatible 
with, the presence in the same community, of class or hireling slavery.” See Ruffin, 
Slavery and Free Labor Compared (Charleston, 1859), 6, also 1, 3-4, 14, and The Political 
Economy of Slavery (Charleston, 1859), 7-8, 10. 
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the whites.” For whereas the “free society” of the North was a rela- 
tively classless society, the society of the South was not classless and 
the white individual could neither consent to do menial labor nor permit 
himself to sink below the class into which he was born. Accordingly, 
the Southerner, “unless already degraded, will not marry if he perceives 
that by doing so, he must sink himself or his offspring to that level 
which is in his country that of the slave or the colored man.” South- 
erners “are compelled to acquire such knowledge as will fit them for 
something above” physical labor. It follows that “slavery is a mighty 
bulwark against’’ population pressure, “the chief, almost the only cause 
of social evils.” For “it is owing to the influence of slavery that the 
whites increase more slowly in the South than in the free states.”” 


Rather than summarize the disparate doctrines described the writer 
will attempt to indicate: (a) why such doctrines were held; (b) the 
extent to which such doctrines were valid. The broad cultural milieu 
within which an individual lives, coupled with his own individual 
experiences, largely determines his philosophy and attitudes. The 
milieu within which the Southern writers on population lived was that 
of a relatively homogeneous, conservative and dominant minority. The 
doctrines of Malthus were not foreign to the culture and objectives of 
such a minority as were, for example, the radical views of Godwin, 
Condorcet, and others. The Southern writers were thus in a position 
to accord Malthus’ doctrines a fair and impersonal treatment, a treat- 
ment accorded them even by the Southern anti-Malthusians who, un- 
willing to drag in religious and ad hominem arguments, were content 
to show that the probability of a future population pressure was low in 
view of the presumptive courses of the standard of living and invention 
and in view of the effects of the division of labor which would develop 
as population grew. The disciples of Malthus differed from his South- 


%1 Cairnes (The Slave Power, 185) described this attitude not as one of pride, as the 
proslavery writers suggested, but as a “despot mood.” 

92 Southern Literary Messenger, XX VI (1858), 402-403, 418; XXVII (1858), 4-5, 13, 
15-17, 87-92. This writer criticized Fitzhugh’s anti-free trade arguments (ibid., 12). 
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ern critics less in their basic presuppositions than in their estimates of 
the trend in the determinants of population pressure. 

The later pro-Malthusian defense of slavery evolved out of the need 
of Southern writers, interested in preserving an institution temporarily 
conducive to their material welfare, to build up a reference frame of 
thought in terms of which the slave economy would appear permanently 
superior to the free-labor economy at the North. They were in search 
of what Vilfredo Pareto would have called a “derivation.” Elements 
in Malthus’ writings and certain conditions prevailing in free-labor 
economies provided excellent stuff out of which to fabricate such 
a ‘derivation.’ They accordingly seized upon this stuff, upon these 
ephemeral conditions and these unrepresentative elements of Malthus’ 
philosophy, and built thereof the argument that the presence of slavery 
offered the only practical escape from otherwise inevitable Malthusian 
misery. 

Concerning the validity of Southern appraisals of Malthus it may be 
said that the critics rejected his theory less than his predictions as to 
the probable practical outcome. The proponents, agreeing with Malthus 
that a fixed milieu can provide only a relatively fixed quantity of goods, 
simply reasoned that in the absence of an expansion of the milieu, 
numbers must either be controlled or succumb to positive checks; some 
proponents expressed doubt, moreover, as to the likelihood that the 
milieu could and would be appreciably expanded by invention, improve- 
ments in social organization, etc. 

The several theses out of which the proslavery Malthusians devel- 
oped their theoretical defense of slavery were either invalid or only 
partly valid in light of social theory and empirical observation. The 
establishment of manufacturing, to employ slaves or whites, could in- 
crease the population capacity of an area only in proportion as it 
fostered production in accord with the principles of absolute and com- 
parative advantage.** Southern advocates of manufacturing were not 

8 See discussion in the writer's articles cited in n. 3. 

%4 Every increase in population in the South, by increasing the supply of labor relative 


to the other factors of production, tended to favor the establishment of types of production 
employing relatively larger amounts of the now relatively more plentiful factor, labor. 
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fully aware of these principles. When the Southern writers said that 
the slave system did not favor white increase, their views were valid, 
for both before 1860 and thereafter until about 1890 the annual rate 
of white increase in the North exceeded that in the South.” The 
Southern writers were incorrect, however, in predicting that gross fer- 
tility and (or) natural increase would remain high in the industrial 
areas of the country and that the presence of the Negro population 
and the pride engendered in the Southern population would prevent 
undue white increase in the South. For the decline in natural increase | 
has varied in direct proportion to the degree of industrialization in the i 
United States;*° the so-called population-controlling pride, if at all | 
prevalent, was apparently not prevalent among the vast majority of 
the population of the South; the presence of Negroes has not corre- 
lated with a low level of natural increase.** The Southern writers were 
mistaken in their prediction of a secular increase in population pressure 
and in the relative amount of unemployment. The doctrines of the 
group of writers referred to in this paragraph are interesting therefore 
chiefly as illustrations of verbal rationalizations of a criticized set of 
social arrangements. 

*5 See Walter F. Willcox, International Migration (New York, 1931), II, 100-102. 

%6 See P. K. Whelpton, in Social Forces, VI (1928), 462. 

87 See G. S. Callender, The Economic History of the United States, 1765-1800 (New 
York, 1909), 741-43, 792-93. 


%8 See J. M. Gillette, in Social Forces, V (1926), 47, 50-51; also article by the writer 
in Journal of Heredity, XX VII (1936), 3-20. 
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FROM LOUISVILLE TO NEW ORLEANS IN 1816 


Diary OF WILLIAM NEWTON MERCER 


Edited by Evwin ApaMs Davis and JOHN C. L. ANDREASSEN 


The second decade of the nineteenth century witnessed the begin- 
ning of steam navigation and the inauguration of a system of canal and 
river transportation which directed internal commerce and travel well 
into the 1850's. The steamboat era developed slowly from that day 
when the Clermont made her successful maiden voyage but by the 
1820's that means of transportation had come of age. The intervening 
years were a period of theoretical and practical experimentation. Boats 
began to ply, not only the rivers along the Atlantic seaboard, but also 
those of the trans-Allegheny region. Small, unpretentious, unreliable 
craft they were, lacking in marine symmetry and beauty as well as in 
convenient storage space for articles of commerce or in comfortable 
accommodations for the travelers who purchased passage. 

Among riverboat travelers in 1816 was a young twenty-four year old 
military surgeon, William Newton Mercer, who made the journey frorn 
Baltimore to New Orleans. From his point of departure to Pittsburgh 
he traveled by stage, from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati by flatboat, from 
Cincinnati to Louisville on horseback, and from Louisville to the “Cres- 
cent City” by steamboat, first aboard Captain Henry Miller Shreve's 
Washington on her earliest trip down the river, and from Natchez on 
the Livingston-Fulton steamship New Orleans.’ 

1 The diary of Dr. Mercer's journey from Baltimore to Louisville will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. The editors 


wish to express their appreciation to Dean Pierce Butler, Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, for permission to use and publish both portions of the diary. 
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Mercer, surgeon and planter, banker and philanthropist, Unionist 
and Confederate, was born in Maryland in 1792. He received his edu- 
cation from private tutors and at the University of Pennsylvania under 
the famed Dr. Benjamin Rush. After graduation he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the army, in which capacity he served creditably 
during the War of 1812. At the end of that war he was ordered to 
New Orleans as post surgeon, but was soon transferred to Natchez. 
After a number of years he resigned from the army and established a 
private practice. He shortly gained the social recognition of the planta- 
tion aristocracy of that region and eventually married into one of the 
oldest families. Upon the death of his father-in-law he assumed respon- 
sibility for the management of some of the largest cotton holdings in 
the state, a task in which he seems to have displayed unusual adminis- 
trative ability for within a brief time he came to be looked upon as one 
of the most successful planters of the South. In 1843, soon after the 
death of his wife, he retired from plantation life and removed to New 
Orleans where he invested heavily in real estate and in banking inter- 
ests. He erected a magnificent residence on Canal Street which subse- 
quently became noted for “its luxury, its culture, its refinement, the 
urbanity of its festivities, the grace and loveliness of those who presided 
over its chivalrous hospitalities, made tuneful with the first of brilliant 
intellects."* St. Anna’s Asylum and St. Anna’s Church soon spoke elo- 
quently of his charity, and legend had it that, along with Stephen 
Duncan of Natchez, he paid an installment due on the plantation home 
of Henry Clay, thus saving that statesman from bankruptcy. The com- 
ing of the Civil War clouds found the aging doctor a staunch Unionist, 
but with the secession of the Southern states, he cast his lot with his 
adopted commonwealth and gave liberally of his time and money dur- 
ing the course of the conflict. Following the capture of New Orleans 
he soon incurred the displeasure of General Benjamin F. Butler by his 
attitude toward the city’s banking interests and by his refusal to take 
the required oath of allegiance. After admonishing the old gentleman 


2 New Orleans States, September 23, 1923. 
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through the press for his failure to take the oath, Butler relented and 
allowed Mercer to remain undisturbed in control of his war-depleted 
estate. With the exception of a short visit to the North after the end 
of the war, Dr. Mercer lived quietly in New Orleans until his death 
which occurred in his eighty-seventh year. Of him a New Orleans 
historian wrote, “By every class of people he was looked up to with the 
most profound veneration, love and respect, as the model of the South- 
ern gentleman, patriot, philanthropist and Christian, as, indeed, the 
single survivor of a generation, whose standard of virtue, of dignity, of 
refinement and honor, was far higher than that which has succeeded it.” 

Mercer's diary of his journey from Louisville to New Orleans is a 
significant document. From Louisville to Natchez he was aboard the 
W ashington, the first steamboat of the flat-bottomed type to appear on 
the inland waters of the Ohio-Mississippi system, yet the young phy- 
sician made no mention of this epoch-making fact. The description of 
his route of travel and the incidents or happenings upon the journey 
are well told; not only did he draw word pictures of many places along 
the rivers and the general contour of the land, but he also recorded the 
unvarying monotony of the great river. Internal evidence would seem 
to indicate that Mercer had access to Zadoc Cramer's The Navigator 
(eighth edition, 1814), for the distances which he cites agree in most 
instances with those of this travel guide. The early presence of levees 
is revealed, the commerce of the river is well described, and such an 
entry as ‘passed today two or three barges,’ while seemingly a very 
ordinary statement, carries much importance regarding the economic 
life of the region. Good descriptions of the river craft are given and 
the frequent breakdowns are but indicative of the tediousness of river 
travel at that time, as are also the numerous stops for wood made by 
the pioneering vessels. The diary as a whole paints an excellent picture 
of early travel on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers before those glam- 
orous days of the 1840's and 1850's when the floating palaces offered 


8 See biographical sketch of Mercer in Edwin Jewell, Crescent City Illustrated (New 
Orleans, 1873). 
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a speed and comfort undreamed of during the era of the Washington 
and the New Orleans. 


Mistakes in spelling and grammar have not been corrected but cer- 
tain editorial liberties have been taken with punctuation. Like many 
of his contemporaries, Mercer used the dash to serve sundry purposes. 
To make the text readable, many of them have been deleted in favor of 


periods and a few colons have also been superseded by appropriate 
punctuation. 


Tuesday September 24.4 Took our departure from Louisville in the Steam 
boat Washington, Captain Shreeve at 7 minutes past 4—P.M. The Washington 
is a vessel of 250 tons burthen, and 146 feet on deck.’ She was built this year 
at Brownsville,® on the Monongahela, and attempted to descend during the 
spring fresh; when opposite Marietta the boiler burst, by which 7 men were 
killed, and a rumber of others materially injured.’ After being detained some 
time, she was repaired, and again got under way; but in proceeding on her 


*The date of the Washington's departure has been verified in Caroline S. Pfaff, 
“Henry Miller Shreve: A Biography,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, X (1927), 203; in 
Garnett Laidlaw Eskew, Pageant of the Packets: A Book of American Steamboating (New 
York, 1929), 53; and in E. W. Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, Or Gould’s His- 
tory of River Navigation . . . (St. Louis, 1889), 165. 

5 Approximate figures are to be found in Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), X 
(1816), 348; in Herbert and Edward Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin’, A History of 
Steamboating on th Mississippi and its Tributaries (New York, 1926), 91; and in J. Fair 
Hardin, “The First Great Western River Captain,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, X 
(1927), 31; but Eskew gave her length as 136 feet and her beam as 28 feet (Pageant of 
the Packets, 44-45). 

® Mercer seems to have erred. Under date line, ‘St. Clairsville, Ohio, June 6, 1816,” 
Niles’ Weekly Register, X (1816), 348-49, stated that the boat was built at Wheeling and 
that it was owned by “Messrs. Neal Gillespie and Robert Clark of Brownsville, Messrs. 
Zane and George White of Wheeling, and Captain Shreve.’’ Under the same date line, 
the Register recorded, ‘Her keel was laid on the 10th of September last,” that is, in 1815. 
This source was misinterpreted by Eskew, Pageant of the Packets, 47. While Gould made 
numerous conflicting statements with regard to the time and place of the construction of 
the Washington, he probably gave the correct solution to the question when he stated, 
“The hull was built at Wheeling, Va., and the engines made at Brownsville, Pa.” (Fifty 
Years on the Mississippi, 165). For his other statements, see *bid., 167, 169, 198. 

7 This accident took place on Wednesday, June 9, 1816. According to Eskew (Pageant 
of the Packets, 52), eight were killed. J. G. Fliigel noted in his diary on March 4, 1817, 
at St. Francisville, Louisiana, that seven men had died when the boiler of the Washington 
exploded in the previous year. Felix Fliigel (ed.), “Pages from a Journal of a Voyage 
Down the Mississippi to New Orleans in 1817,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII 
(1924), 438; Lyle Saxon, Father Mississippi (New York, 1927), 203. Gould said that 
ten or twelve men were killed (Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 169). 
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voyage, she was unfortunately, run upon a sand bar in the middle of the river, 
during the night, about fifteen miles below Maysville, where she remained 
during the summer, until about the middle of this month, by the sudden and 
extraordinary rise of the river, she was floated and proceeded on her course.* 
She arrived at Louisville in fifteen hours from Cincinnati in the afternoon of 
friday. Sept. 20th. The machinery on board of this boat is of novel construction, 
and arranged differently from that on board of the Steamboats in the Atlantic 
states. The boiler is placed midships on the deck, and is heated by a furnace 
placed at either end. The steam is conveyed through two tubes to the machinery, 
which is under deck in the after part of the boat, and which, being set in 
motion, turns a single water wheel, placed near the stern, and concealed from 
the view of persons on the deck by a gentle elevation of the flooring timber.® 
The arrangement below, is also, different. A common cabin about 80 feet long 
extends from the Centre to either end. In the stern it opens into two apartments, 
one of which is a drawing room, and the other a dormitory, both appropriated, 
exclusively, to the use of the ladies. Towards the bow there are, also, two rooms, 
one of which is the private apartment of the captain and in the other, the bar is 
kept. In the large, common room, there are 20 births, above & below, on 
either side each of which is calculated for the accommodation of two lodgers.'® 
The provisions are good, but very badly prepared. The fare from Louisville 
to Natchez is $45—-from the same place to New Orleans $60. 


Tuesday Sept. 24. After proceeding about five miles, the machinery got out 
of order, and obliged us to stop. This detention enabled us to get a partial 
supply of wood—got under way again about sunset, but were compelled a 
second time to heave to, by the derangement of the machinery which was, 
however, soon readjusted, and we proceeded on our course. During the night, 
we made about 70 miles. Weather clear & serene but cold; slept comfortably 
under a blanket and counterpane. 


W ednesday September 25. Commenced with clear & pleasant weather. About 
11 A.M. stopt to get wood and were detained until two. The current is improv- 
ing—previous to leaving Louisville, the river had fallen rapidly having de- 
creased in perpendicular height of 11 or 12 feet in four or five days. The river 


® This varies from the usual account which is to the effect that the boat stopped on 
June 7, 1816, just below Marietta, Ohio. Two days later, her fires were started but in 
casting off the current carried the boat to the Virginia shore, and it went aground ten 
miles below Maysville at which place the explosion occurred. See Eskew, Pageant of the 
Packets, 52; Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 169. 

® Sundry descriptions of this machinery are available in Gould, Fifty Years on the Mis- 
sissipi, 105, 149, 165, 167; and Eskew, Pageant of the Packets, 51. 
10 Cf. Niles’ Weekly Register, X (1816), 348-49, with Eskew, Pageant of the Packets, 51. 
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is about a mile wide and meandering—its banks beautifully covered with lofty 
timber—continued under way during the night. The weather serene & pleasant. 


Thursday Sept. 26—arrived this morning at Hendersonville? where we came 
to for the purpose of receiving on board a supply of fuel, but could obtain only 
two cords of wood. About 90 miles above this town & 160 below Louisville, 
the cane makes its appearance for the first time on the banks of the Ohio. 

Hendersonville is the principal town & seat of justice for the County of the 
same name. It has a courthouse, gaol, &c. Being situated upon a high bluff 
on the left side of the river, it has a pleasing appearance in descending. Its 
houses, which are irregularly built, are some 86 or 100 yards from the bank, 
and do not exceed 30 in number. A steam-saw & grist-mill, a little below the 
town is almost finished. At this place, the hills are no longer visible; the Coun- 
try becomes flat and the shore of the river level & low. The town is 950 miles 
from Pittsburg. Got under way about 9 Oclock; immediately after breakfast. 
The weather continues clear & pleasant. About 3 P.M. passed the AEtna** on 
her way up. This boat was built by Fulton & Livingston two or three years ago 
for the purpose of plying between Louisville and Orleans. She is about 340 
tons burthen; is worked in the usual manner, her engine and machinery alone, 
weighing above an hundred pounds (tons). The weight of the machinery in this 
boat (the Washington) does not exceed ten tons.* The AEtna is broad & deep; 
being furnished with a round house, and sinking low in the water, she has a 
very imposing appearance, & looks very well. Her consort, the Vesuvius'* was 
recently distroyed at Orleans, with a cargo on board, estimated at two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; the major part of it was owned by foreign houses, 
but about fifty thousand dollars was the property of an Importing company re- 
cently established at Cincinnati with a capital of two hundred thousand dollars, 
of whom the Messrs. Hunts are the principal stockholders. The institution of 
this company will, no doubt, be profitable to the individuals who have vested 
their funds in the experiment, and must be productive of immensive advantages 
to the Western country, the inhabitants of which will be enabled to obtain their 
supplies of foreign articles from Orleans much more conveniently and expe- 
ditiously, as well as at a cheaper rate, than by the mode which is now adopted ; 


11 Located in Kentucky in the 200,000 acre grant to Judge Richard Henderson. [Zadoc 
Cramer}, The Navigator: Containing Directions for Navigating the Monongahela, Alle- 
gheny, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers . . . (Pittsburgh, 1814), 130. 

12 For an account of this boat, probably under the command of Captain Robinson De 
Hart at the time, see Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 102; and the record of her 
first trip down river is in Niles’ Weekly Register, X (1816), 96. 

18“Her steam power is applied on an entirely new principle, exceedingly simple and 
light, and her whole engine possessing a power of one hundred horses, weighs only nine 
thousand pounds. It is an invention of Captain Shreve.” Ibid., 348-49. 

14 Ibid., 400; Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 102. 
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of resorting semi annually to the Eastern cities, of waggoning their goods then 
to Pittsburgh, when they are shipped in boats & descend the river, the navigation 
of which is not only tedious & precarious, but also hazardous. 

Indeed Steam boat navigation appears to be singularly adapted to the western 
country, where the rivers are deep and impetuous, and their banks covered with 
an inexhaustible supply of fuel."* At ten minutes before 4 P.M. passed the 
mouth of the Wabash which is a considerable river, nearly a quarter mile wide at 
its mouth, and constitutes the boundary line of the State of Indiana and the terri- 
tory of Illinois. It is 1003 miles from Pittsburgh, and is navigable for boats 
drawing three feet water to [Ouiatanon]}, which is 412 miles from its mouth. In 
freshes, boats may ascend it 197 miles further to the Miami carrying place, 9 
miles from the Miami village of Lake Erie. The banks of the Wabash are low 
and remarkably fertile, affording pasturage to immense herds of cattle and pro- 
ducing hemp & grapes spontaneously, besides grain and fruits in common with 
the country to the North East. The principal town in th- new state is Vin- 
cennes,’* which was settled by the French in 1725, as one of the posts which they 
then established with a view of connecting Canada with Louisiana and their 
other possessions on the Mississippi. Following the meanders of the Wabash 
upon which the town is built, it is found to be 262 miles from its mouth. The 
district in which it is situated is hilly & broken—The lands fertile and healthy. 
It contains 12 Or 1500 inhabitants. Ten miles below is Shawnee Town, which is 
on the right bank, in the Illinois territory and consistes of a hamlet, containing 20 
or 30 miserable hovels. It is liable to periodical innundation.** 24 miles below 
the Shawnee, we came to the ‘Cave in the Rock,"'* where we hove to for the 
night. The Cave in the rock is on the left bank of the river 10 or 12 feet above 
its surface. Its entrance is semi circular, 60 feet wide at the base and 25 feet 
in height. The cave is about 150 feet long, and 40 feet high, its walls in which 
shells are intermingled, being inscribed with the names of a great many persons 
who had visited it from curiosity. 

A great many bones have been found upon the floor of the cave or dug from 
its surface; among these were two horns or tusks weighing 150 pounds, 16 feet 
long and eighteen inches in circumference at the large end. Grinders of the 
carniverous species have also been found here, weighing from three to ten and 


15 At a later date, Louisiana was forced to pass laws regulating this practice. 

16 For descriptions by travelers who actually visited Vincennes, see Harlow Lindley 
(ed.), Indiana as Seen by Early Travelers, A Collection of Reprints From Books of Travel, 
Letters and Diaries Pri to 1830 (Indiana Historical Collections {Indianapolis, 1916}), 
101, 106, 211, 257-58. 

17 Cf. with Cramer, Navigator, 139; and S. R. Brown, The Western Gazetteer or Emi- 
grant’'s Directory (Auburn, New York, 1817), 27-28. 

18 See William Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern States 
and Territories, Comprising a Geographical and Statistical Description of the States . 
(New York, 1818), 155. 
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a half pounds each, and others of the gramiverous Kind, equally large, but 
differently shaped, being flat and ridjed. Ribs, vertibrae, jaw bones &c have 
also been discovered, amounting in the whole to about five tons weight.’® 

We remained opposite the cave in the rock all night,?° and in the morning, 
took in a supply of wood, which detained us until 8 o'clock. The ravigation 
of the river about this place is extremely difficult, in consequence of the number 
of shoals and sandbars** which obstruct the channel. For some time we were 
in less than two fathoms water, and it was only by great care & a perfect know!- 
edge of the channel that we avoided running aground. 


Friday September 27—Day extremely pleasant. The atmosphere cool & 
serene. We have been greatly favoured by the weather since leaving Louisville. 
It has been uniformly clear, and so cool as to render cloth cloathes necessary—at 
night particularly two or three blankets are required to preserve a comfortable 
degree of heat. The banks continue low, and the river appears to me to be at 
least a mile & a half wide. At twelve oclock at night we were roused by the 
mate with information that the Mississippi was in sight—that we were about 
entering its mouth, where we should cast anchor and remain till morning. The 
passengers immediately proceeded on deck and obtained a view of the river 
which is so deservedly celebrated as combining more advantages than are pos- 
sessed by any other in the world. It is navigable 2500 miles above its confluence 
with the Ohio.*? After enjoying the sight which was so well calculated to im- 
press the mind with emotions of a pleasing and awful nature we retired to our 
births, where we were permitted to remain until daylight, when agreeably to 
our request we were awoke and ascended to the deck in order to witness the 
conjunction of the two rivers. 


19 This follows Cramer who devoted most of his time in discussing this place to a 
criticism of Thomas Ashe, Travels in America performed in the year 1806 . . . (London, 
1809), and Thaddeus M. Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of 
the Alleghany Mountains; Made in the Spring of the Year 1803 .. . (Boston, 1805). 
The five tons of bones are discussed in a letter in the appendix. This relates the story of 
Ashe’s peculation of the bones collected by a Dr. Goforth for the American Philosophical 
Society. Cramer, Navigator, 134-35, 258-62. A drawing of the cave is available in Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-1907), XXYV, 
Plate 7. 

20 The bad repute of this place seems to have found no place in Mercer's journal. 
Perhaps he agreed with Jervasse Cutler who wrote, “Indian superstition and other fabulous 
stories respecting this cave do not merit a repetition.” Lindley (ed.), Indiana as Seen by 
Early Travelers, 41. 

21 Called the “Hurricane bars.” Cramer, Navigator, 135-36. 

22 This is an obvious error. It may be that he misread his copy of the Navigator which 
declared that the Mississippi was navigable from its mouth to its source in White Bear 
Lake, a distance of 2580 miles. Ibid., 145. 
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Saturday, Sept. 28. At this time they were only separated by a low and narrow 
point of sand which we were fast approaching, and very soon were assured that 
we had entered the ‘father of waters’ for such is the signification of the word 
in the language of the Aborigines; and it would have been difficult, perhaps to 
have selected a more appropriate term. The waters still remain separated and 
distinct, reluctant to unite & struggling for supremacy; nor did they amalgamate 
completely, untill we had proceeded t{w]o or three miles from the mouth of 
the Ohio, when it became evident from the colour of the waters that the latter 
had been obliged to succumb to the superiority of its rival. The waters of the 
Ohio are clear and transparent, unless when disturbed by heavy rains; those of 
the Mississippi, on the contrary are thick and turbid. This appearance is said 
to be imparted to the waters, by its junction with the Missouri, which stream 
however, is clear and pellucid [placid] previous to its junction with the Red 
river. 

An immediate alteration was very perceptible in the face of the country, 
particularly of the banks of the river, which were low and sandy, covered with 
willow and cain brakes, and protruding into the streams. Occasionally the mo- 
notony of the prospect is relieved by abrupt and precipitous banks, which are 
very properly, in this country called bluffs. The weather continues delightful. 
There is no perceptible difference in the breadth of the river. passed New 
Madrid which was settled in [1789-1790}** by Col. Morgan of Penn. under a 
grant from the crown of Spain. It is on the right bank at the mouth of [Che- 
pousa river}** Creek, and being liable to inundation, it is going fast to decay. 
There are perhaps 20 or 30 houses at some distance from the bank, 2 or 300 
yards, which appear to be in a ruinous state and exhibit unequivocal indications 
of the wretchedness of the few inhabitants who have been obliged to remain. 
Its site is very advantageous, and if it could be secured from the inroads of the 
waters and the assaults of disease it would, no doubt, very speedily become a 
place of considerable consequence. Upon the upper part of the Mississippi there 
are few sites for towns. Since entering the river, with the exception of the red 
banks, which are on the left banks about equidistant from the mouth of the Ohio 
and New Madrid, I do not recollect to be have remarked a single one, possessed 
of the advantages, I have mentioned. We are now in the centre of the district 
which was visited by the earthquakes in December 1811,° and there are still 
evident traces of the ravages to which it was at that time subjected. Altho’ the 


28 See Max Savelle, “The Founding of New Madrid, Missouri,” in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XTX (1932-1933), 30-56; Cramer, Navigator, 302-305; Darby, 
Emigrant’'s Gride, 141; Brown, Western Gazetteer, 206. 

24 Cramer, Navigator, 178. 

25 For a description of this well-known earthquake, see Gould, Fifty Years on the Mis- 
sissippi, 160; and Cramer (who says that the quakes began on December 16, 1811), 
Navigator, 303-304. 
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soil is extremely fertile and capable of producing every kind of vegetation in 
the greatest profusion ; yet its locality appears for the present insuperable to its 
population. In process of time, as the country above and below becomes thickly 
settled it will be, by no means, a difficult task to secure this country, by means of 
levees, from periodical inundation to which it is now exposed, and which is the 
only obstacle to its prosperity. New Madrid is 74 miles from the mouth of the 
Ohio ; six miles below, we came to for the night at an inconsiderable settlement. 


Sunday Sept. 29. Got under way at 4 oclock in the morning. The heavans 
occasionally overcast ; weather cool; wind directly up the river and blowing. The 
banks of the river maintain the same appearance that they exhibited yesterday. 
passed today two or three barges.*° 

Memf[orandum}.** Cumberland kiver upon which Nashville stands above a 
hundred miles from its mouth is a considerable stream, almost a quarter of a 
mile broad—and is 1071%* miles from Pittsburgh. Tennessee enters on the same 
side of the Mississippi,*® is not quite so large and is 1080*° miles from P. Fort 
Massac is on the right bank 1095 miles—it is now abandoned.** 21 miles below 
is Wilkinsonville where Gen’l W. made a station for the troops under his com- 
mand in 1801— it is now deserted.** The mouth of the Ohio is 1132 miles 
below Pittsburgh. Came today about an hundred miles, and cast anchor about 
ten oclock opposite the Chickasaw bluffs of which there are three within two 
miles of each other on the left shore.** 


Monday Sept. 30. Got under way this morning at the usual hour. Weather 
pleasant. passed the town, a fourth chickasaw bluff on the left shore, 224 miles 
below the mouth, upon which stands Fort Pickering & square work, palisaded, 
with a block house at two of the angles.** 


Tuesday October 1. Got under way this morning—weather cool and pleasant. 
Nothing remarkable—about nightfall passed White river on the left side, a view 


26 Cf. Niles’ Weekly Register, XIV (1818), 344. 

27 Too busy to write on Saturday, his observations of that day seem to appear under 
this heading. 

28 This is Cramer's figure but Darby gave it as 901 miles. Emigrant’s Guide, 155-56. 

29 The Tennessee and Cumberlanc flow into the Ohio. Perhaps the fact that Mercer 
was writing while on the Mississippi caused him to err. 

8° According to Cramer (Navigator, 140, 277), the distance was 1084 miles; but ac- 
cording to Darby (Emigrant’s Guide, 155-56), it was only 914. 

81 See accounts in Cramer, Navigator, 141; and Brown, Western Gazetteer, 30. 

82 General James Wilkinson. Cf. Cramer, Navigator, 141. 

88 According to Cramer (ibid., 182-83), the first of these bluffs was located 165 miles 
from the mouth of the Ohio, the second 172 miles, and the third 183 miles, that is, there 
was a distance of 18 miles between the first and the third. 

84 J. C. Fliigel also described this fort. Felix Fliigel, “Pages from a Journal of a 
Voyage down the Mississippi to New Orleans in 1817,” in Joc. cit., 414. 
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of which is prevented by an Island which stands at its mouth, and is 380 miles 
from the Ohio.** passed the Arkansas about twelve of a beautiful moon light 
night on the right shore 395 from the Mouth of Ohio. This is a noble river 
1000 miles long or more. Continued under way all night. 


Wednesday Oct”. 2. Came to about breakfast time this morning on the left 
shore to get a supply of fuel. An indian came on board whose lower extremities 
were only protected by a breech clout, and manifested much surprise at the 
articles shewn him, particularly a mirror, in which he could see the greater part 
of his body. A lad here presented himself to me soliciting relief for blindness 
with which he has been afflicted for fourteen years. He informed [me] that he 
was reduced to his present situation in about 6 weeks from the commencement 
of his complaint, without being able to assign any cause for its accession. It has 
been getting better, very slowly for some time back. he can now distinguish 
objects, without being able to ascertain their configuration, or even to discrimi- 
nate between different colours. I examined the eyes, but could perceive no marks 
of disease, except for a degree of weakness, that prevents his looking towards 
the sun; the lens is transparent, and the pupil contracts and dilates in the ordi- 
mary manner. Upon the whole I am inclined to believe it is something of the 
gutta serena. Came to about 4 P.M. in order to get wood. Got under way again 
at sunset, and proceeded down the river favoured by the current, which has 
become more rapid. The banks of the river still continue to present the same 
dull uniformity; and the country on either side, as far as the eye can reach, 
exhibits the same unvarying monotony ; occasionally, however, there is a partial 
elevation of the banks affording the inhabitants and their stock an asylum of a 
few yards wide, when the circumjacent country is covered with the inundation. 
Continued to sail during the night, throughout which the moon shone with 
uncommon brilliance, from an azure & cloudless sky. 


Thursday October 3°. About 11 oclock passed the Walnut Hills, which are 
considerable eminences on the left bank of the river, along which they border 
for a quarter of a mile and extend back some distance into the country. Mr. 
Turnbull of Charleston has a cotton plantation here, consisting of fertile land, 
about 105 miles from Natchez.** about 1 oclock passed Warrington an incon- 
siderable village on the left shore 90 miles from Natchez. Weather clear—sun 
as well today as yesterday, excessively hot. Weather pleasant. came to this 
morning for the purpose of getting a supply of wood. after two hours detention, 
resumed our progress and continued under way till night. atmosphere perfect, 


85 This island was number 72. The distance is that given by Cramer (Navigator, 195), 


but White River is on the right side. 
8€ This man and his possessions were described in the appendix to fbid., 312. 
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serene—moon shone with uncommon luster. passed the great gulph,** about 
50 miles from Natchez, which is so called from the great number of eddies and 
whirlpools which are always found here. the river takes a sudden [turn?}. 
atrived within two miles of the Town at lock: A.M. 


Friday Oct. 4, when we were obliged by the fog to come to anchor. got under 
way after sunrise and landed at Natchez—was met on board of the boat by Mr. 
T. who was very friendly and polite. proceeded to Winn’s hotel the best house 
in town, but even it has nothing to boast of. 


Saturday Oct. 5—Weather warm—eat some pomegranates. The town of 
Natchez is built on a high bluff about two hundred yards from the river. the 
houses are irregularly built and may contain a population of 2000 inhabitants.** 


Sunday Oct. 20.%* Left Natchez at 10 in the morning on board the Steam 
boat New Orleans,*® which is a large boat with very superior accommodations. 
There are in the Gentleman's cabin twenty two berths &c. Stopped at Glassock’s 
about twenty miles below, to get wood, and got under way again at sunset; at 
10 oclock reached Fort Adams, [two hundred and} forty five miles from Or- 
leans. the country is getting flat, and becoming more cultivated. 


Monday October 21. Got under way very early; and came to about 10 oclock 
at night, at Bayou Sara, a settlement, half a mile from the river,** and about 
one hundred and fifty miles from Natchez. Very much disturbed by a company 
of riotous young men who came aboard this evening, and deprived us of our 
rest.*? 


Tuesday Oct. 224. Got under way at daylight, and passed Baton rouge at 8 
oclock. This is a village and Military post on the Left bank twenty five miles 


87 For the dangers of “Grand Goufre,” see Brown, Western Gazetteer, 233; Cramer, 
Navigator, 210. 

88 Mercer's future home seems to have made no extremely favorable impression upon 
him. Darby estimated the population of the city at about 2500 in 1816. Emigrant’s 
Guide, 126. 

89 Note the two-week interval. ‘ 

40 This was the second New Orleans, built in Pittsburgh in 1815 by the Livingston- 
Fulton interests. Fliigel described her in 1817 as 140 feet long and 28 wide. Her top 
speed downstream was estimated at from 9 to 10 miles per hour. “Pages from a Journal 
of a Voyage Down the Mississippi to New Orleans in 1817,” in Joc. cit., 433; Saxon, 
Father Mississippi, 197-202. Gould, quoting from the Louisiana Gazette, April 7, 1816, 
tells about the same story, and quoting from the same paper, tells of the vessel's first 
leave-taking for service in the Natchez trade on July 25, 1816. Fifty Years on the Mis- 
sissippi, 157. 

#1 When the editors visited this place in the spring of 1935, the Bayou Sara townsite 
was under water. 

#2 This place had a sporting element and a reputation considerably greater than the size 
of the town would indicate. 
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below St. Francisville. It is a mean village, irregularly built, three hundred yards 
below the ruins of the old fort. Col. Jessup is here with a part of the first regi- 
ment. In the evening of this day passed the settlement of La Fourche when 
Messrs. Winchester & Laws quitted us. The settlement of La Fourche is on the 
banks of a Bayou of the same name, and runs nearly parallel with the Mississippi 
until it discharges itself into the bay of Mexico. 


Wednesday October 23. The country on both sides of the river is in a high 
state of cultivation. we are now in the heart of the sugar country. The orange 
groves have a beautiful effect. Arrived at Orleans about 11 A.M. The town is 
on the left bank of the river from whose encroachment it is protected by an 
embankment called a leveé. The streets are regularly laid off—the houses low 
and of mean appearance. Its population is estimated at about 25000.* 


43 The population two years later was estimated at between 32,000 and 35,000. Niles’ 
Weekly Register, XIV (1816), 310. 


——- 
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Book Reviews 


The Spanish Missions of Georgia. By John Tate Lanning. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. xv, 321. Bibliography, frontis- 
piece. $3.00.) 


Although keen and often acrimonious discussions and even disputes relative 
to the old Spanish mission sites in Georgia are not infrequent, yet, on the whole, 
there are relatively few scholars and authors with sufficient background to write 
about the old missions themselves and place them in their proper setting. Dr. 
Lanning is one such. In his company may be mentioned Miss Mary Ross, a 
native of Georgia (now resident in Berkeley, California), who has written sev- 
eral stimulating articles which have been published in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly; Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J., whose recent work, The Romance of the 
Floridas, has much of interest; Rev. Maynard Geiger, who is now making a 
comprehensive and intensive study of the Franciscans in Florida; and several 
others. 

It must always be remembered that the old Spanish Florida comprehended all 
or a great part of modern Georgia in its area—a condition that persisted until 
Moore in the opening years of the eighteenth century challenged Spanish owner- 
ship, and Oglethorpe near the middle of the same century succeeded in making 
Georgia definitely British. From that delimitation of territory were born the 
constantly recurring border conflicts of the English and Spanish, which were 
inherited by the state of Georgia and provided one of the factors leading to the 
cession of Florida to the United States. 

The volume under review is an honest attempt to portray the work of the 
Spanish missionaries in what is now Georgia. The author wisely states in his 
introduction that his work is an exposition of the mission as an institution and 
not an attempt to authenticate disputed ruins. He has made use of various 
authorities, among them Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Connor (whose sudden death 
left unfinished several projects she had undertaken), Miss Mary Ross, Rev. 
Dioméde Pohlkamp, O.F.M., and others; and it is to be regretted that he could 
not have had the use of the results of the work of the Rev. Maynard Geiger, 
O.F.M., whose volume is still to be published. The narrative consists of an 
introduction and nine chapters in which Dr. Lanning says something of ruins 
alleged to be mission sites, and of the possibility of discovering other sites, the 
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primitive Indians of the Georgia coast, the work of the Jesuits and Franciscans, 
the revolt against Spanish authority, the massacre of the missionaries, the aveng- 
ing expedition of the energetic governor, Gonzalo Mendez Canzo, the Spanish 
advance into western Georgia, the episcopal visit of Bishop Altamirano, Anglo- 
Spanish contact in the back country, the relations of church and state, Indian- 
Spanish-English relations, and the disintegration of the missions. 

On the whole, this is a very readable and sound volume. The author would 
have done well had he submitted it before publication to a Catholic scholar 
interested in this field, for he might have been spared several technical inaccura- 
cies, such as calling the Jesuits ‘friars’ and confusing the terms “‘friar’’ and 
“monk,"’ a very common error. He might, had he known of them, also exam- 
ined the papers of the Florida State Historical Society with benefit, for they 
contain much of interest to his thesis. Chapter VIII, entitled ““Church and State: 
The Royal Patronage and the Franciscan Friars,"’ might better have been called 
“Relations between Spanish Officials and Friars." The term “Royal Patronage” 
here is misleading. He might have made more, in speaking of the ruins in 
Georgia, of the architectural feature as a method of identification, which could 
have been done without entering into argument. In the matter of possible identifi- 
cation, it would be well also to have thorough investigation made of all probable 
or supposed sites through the medium of the radio detector—a new invention 
for the locating of metallic substances. Important discoveries, like that of the 
old candlestick found at the site of the Franciscan mission at New Smyrna, 
Florida, might also prove conclusively various sites to be those of missions. 

The volume is an excellent introduction to a subject that must still be more 
intensively studied from all angles—lay, religious, and governmental. The 
missions in Georgia are as much a part of the history of that region as they are 
of Florida, Texas, and California. Here in the complicated Spanish-English- 
Indian relations are the seeds of the later Creek War, the border troubles leading 
to the Mathews and the Jackson invasions of Florida, and other historical events. 
The bibliography is excellent, but it would seem that Bolton's Arredondo’s His- 
torical Proof of Spain's Title to Georgia might better have been placed among 
primary rather than secondary works. For the sake of the reader, the excellent 
annotations should have been printed as footnotes instead of being placed at 
the back of the volume where they are a nuisance to consult and where they do 
not show the very serious and splendid work that Dr. Lanning has put into his 
volume. Special mention must be made of the map of the Spanish missions of 
Georgia, which is serviceable and valuable. To conclude, the reviewer has much 
praise for the work of Dr. Lanning which for the first time has given concrete 
form to many phases of the early history oi the region now known as Georgia. 


Hall of Records, Annapolis James A. ROBERTSON 
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Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals, being an Authentic History of Colbert 
County, 1700-1900, with Special Emphasis on the Stirring Events of the 
Early Times. By Nina Leftwich. (Tuscumbia, Alabama: Multigraphic 
Advertising Company, 1935. Pp. 280. Bibliography. $2.50.) 


The Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River have long been in the national 
spotlight. For many years they received attention mainly as a serious obstacle 
to the navigation of an important commercial highway, and many were the local 
and national efforts made to obviate this obstruction. More recently the same 
physical features which formerly were the objects of muttered oaths of navi- 
gators have come to be looked upon as a boon to mankind, as an inexhaustible 
source of power in a new age of electricity. Similarly, whereas in the early years 
the vicinity around the Shoals was looked upon as an attractive field for land 
speculation and settlement because it was considered the logical transfer point 
for a large and growing trade, its recent growth has been due to its nearness to 
mineral resources and more especially to a great source of electric power. 

In the timely little volume under review the author has painted a picture 
of the varied aspects of life within the Muscle Shoals region, including merely 
the territory within the present limits of Colbert County, Alabama, from the 
time of Indian habitation to the opening of the twentieth century. This self- 
imposed limitation restricts the study largely to a history of Tuscumbia, the 
only important town in the county prior to the rise of Sheffield about 1883. 
Although in the material dealing with transportation, the author has found it 
necessary to look occasionally beyond the confines of the county under consider- 
ation, she has made little effort to connect the situation at the foot of the Shoals 
with the general transportation history of the South. 

After two introductory chapters dealing with the removal of the Chickasaw 
and the “Beginnings of Colbert County” (1818-1830), a more extended treat- 
ment is given to the subject of economic, social, and political life, 1830-1861. 
This chapter is subdivided into sections describing developments in the fields of 
transportation, industry, journalism, education, politics, religion, and social life. 
Then, after a transition chapter entitled “In the Throes of War, 1861-1865,” 
the same topics are picked up and carried through approximately to 1900. A 
brief epilogue headed ‘‘A Dream Coming True,” comments upon the navigation 
and power programs of recent years, and declares as the central theme of the 
study that “throughout the volume there has been traced the thread of boundless 
hope and expectation that the Muscle Shoals was to be the center of a great 
industrial and commercial city, of a marvelous development unlike anything else 
in the South.” 

The absence of footnotes and the limited nature of the bibliography make it 
difficult to determine very definitely the exact source of most of the information 
used by the author. A reference to the context and to the acknowledgements 
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indicates, however, that the files of local newspapers have been perused with 
commendable diligence, and that some interesting letters, diaries, and other 
documents have been uncovered in private possession or in the state archives. 
A large part of the work is made up of lengthy quotations from these sources, 
but it is in these quotations that the chief interest and value of the book are to 
be found. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


George Washington and the West. By Charles H. Ambler. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Bibliography, illustrations. Pp. 
vili, 270. $4.00.) 


George Washington and the West fills an important place that has been left 
vacant in the annals of history for more than a century. Although scores of 
books have been written about our national hero, Professor Ambler develops 
in his new volume the abiding interest George Washington manifested in the 
region west of the Allegheny Mountains. Of course this theme has been touched 
before but in view of this new work it almost appears as if other historians, 
whose writings pertain to Washington and the West, may, in a degree, be 
charged with negligence. In Professor Ambler’s book we find a new develop- 
ment in an old field. 

From the beginning to the end the author meets his subject squarely, trimming 
from his theme the fringes of fancy and leaving out the glamour of the unreal. 
However, the historical treatment is not too conservative to be fascinating; it is 
liberal enough to be true. Therefore, from cover to cover the reader is impressed 
with the genuineness of the book. 

The author has searched the sources for his information. In his accustomed 
clarity in literary style he delineates interesting facts pertaining to the Washing- 
ton family, briefly recounting special events associated with the hero’s boyhood. 
Hastening on to points of greater interest, we find the youthful wilderness 
surveyor early transformed into a “grand adventurer,” conveying words of warn- 
ing from the governor of Virginia to the French commander, Legardeur de St. 
Pierre, who dwelt among the upper reaches of the Allegheny River. 

In this eventful expedition the young man was put to his first real test. 
Though youthful, he displayed skill in leading the expedition, manifested courage 
and wisdom in his treatment of Half-King, the Seneca chief, and his knightly 
bearing in the presence of St. Pierre must have aroused the admiration of the 
old French commander. In this adventure he was completely successful; he had 
been tried and found true. Thenceforth, George Washington was a public hero. 

From the days of his first expedition to the Ohio Valley until the year of his 
death, Washington was essentially a Western man. He admired the West as 
few men of his age did. Adventure, exploration, and the rich soil held his fancy 
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with the force of enchantment. In these qualities there was discovered a chal- 
lenge to the strength possessed by the young hero. 

Then came the ill-fated experience at Fort Necessity. In this event one may 
observe the qualities of inexperienced rashness on the part of the colonial leader, 
which threatened to dim glories he had recently won. But if any honor was lost 
at Fort Necessity it was regained in full measure after General Braddock fell in 
the battle of the Monongahela. ‘Throughout this scene of carnage, Washington 
conducted himself with characteristic coolness and valor, a greater hero in defeat 
than in victory,”” observes the author. 

In the sixth chapter, entitled “Jumonville,” new and relevant information is 
brought to light. This information is gathered largely from contemporaneous 
accounts published in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South Carolina newspapers 
which, apparently left untouched by other historians, contain graphic descriptive 
material. Concerning the memorable expedition during which Monsieur Jumon- 
ville was slain, Professor Ambler concludes, ‘From all available evidence it 
seems that the French meant to give Washington a peaceful summons to retire, 
but there is no denying their intention ultimately to use force in the event he 
refused to go.” This is one of the best chapters in the book. 

Perhaps the climax of this interesting book is reached in the eighth chapter 
in which is related an account of Washington's journey to the Kanawha Valley. 
He crossed the Alleghenies for the fifth time in the autumn of 1770, during a 
period of comparative quiet on the frontier. It was on this occasion that Wash- 
ington made his farthest journey to the West. The author says that the purpose 
of this expedition was to take up land and to explore, and concludes that he was 
“losing no opportunity to lay the foundation of good estates to himself.” 

Although approximately twenty years of his life were occupied in warfare, as 
soon as the strife was concluded Washington’s attention reverted again to the 
Ohio Valley. No other statesman of that age observed the great importance of 
connecting the East and the West with improved means of commerce and travel. 
By connecting the headwaters of the opposite-flowing rivers the country would 
be united; its interests would be consolidated. To accomplish this work was 
Washington's plan. 

This book, containing eleven eventful chapters, was long overdue. The 
realistic viewpoint presented by the author is impressive. The appendixes will 
furnish attractive material for the historian. Here may be found contemporane- 
ous newspaper accounts of the battles of Fort Necessity and the Monongahela. 
Also a roster of Virginia officers and regulars who engaged the French and 
Indians at Fort Necessity is included. This material is significant. The maps and 
carefully selected illustrations add a touch of scholarly elegance through the 
entire volume. The complete index, the bibliography of sources, and liberal 
notes add signal values to this work. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College O. D. LAMBERT 
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Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804. By E. Wilson Lyon. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. 268. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


The history of French colonization to 1763 is a thoroughly cultivated field. 
Numerous books and articles have been written about that period, and apparently 
little more can be added to what has been done. Realizing that fact, scholars 
are beginning to give attention anew to the period of forty to fifty years after 
1763 when France was occupied in retaining what was left of her vast colonial 
empire and attempting to recover some of her losses. At least three books ot 
distinction dealing with that subject have been published in the last five years: 
Saintoyant, La Colonization Francaise pendant la Revolution (1789-1799), 2 
volumes, 1931; Lokke, France and the Colonial Question: A Study of Con- 
temporary French Opinion, 1763-1801, 1932; and the book now under review. 

On the whole each of these three works has a distinct theme of its own and 
only occasionally does one overlap the other and even then very slightly. 
Saintoyant’s work is a study of colonial administration and shows how in the 
attempts of the revolutionary assemblies from 1789 to 1799 to apply the 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity to the colonies that yet belonged 
to France in 1763 they had become wrecked or semi-independent or had been 
taken over by Great Britain. Lokke’s book is a study of public opinion in France 
and shows how among the French intelligentsia there had gradually developed 
after 1763 a decided hostility to the French colonies in the West Indies because 
of the uses of slaves in the production of sugar there and how there had arisen 
among this same enlightened group a sentiment in favor of dropping the West 
India possessions and acquiring Egypt where tropical commodities could be 
produced by free labor. He also shows how, after the failure of the Egyptian 
expedition of 1798, opinion began to turn in favor of retaining the West India 
colonies and restoring in them the old mercantile system of Colbert that had 
been abandoned during the Revolution. Lyon’s book is a study of French 
diplomacy as regards Louisiana and touches upon practically every phase of that 
subject from the time the original Louisiana was divided between Great Britain 
and Spain in 1763 down to the transfer of that part west of the Mississippi 
River and the Isle of Orleans to the United States in 1803. 

The theme of Professor Lyon’s book is an old one and has been developed 
as a whole or in parts by many American scholars. All that he could hope to 
do was to amplify certain topics and phases and present the whole as “an essay 
in French colonial policy rather than a study in American History.” In that 
effort he has achieved more than ordinary success, and while his book may not 
be the last word on the subject, it constitutes at present the best treatment 
available on the subject and will likely remain so for a long time. The footnote 
references and the bibliography indicate the extensive use made of original 
sources in both printed and manuscript form in the archives of France, Spain, 
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and the United States, and also numerous secondary works by French, Spanish, 
and American writers, especially of course the last. 

In the preface to his book the author advises his readers what he considers its 
special features: first, the new light that has been thrown upon the work of 
Moustier, the representative of France to the United States from 1787 to 1789, 
the colonial policy of the Directory, Bonaparte’s plan for Louisiana, and the 
closing of the port of New Orleans; second, the greater detail that has been 
given to the negotiations with Spain after the Seven Years’ War, the Franco- 
American relations concerning Louisiana, and the Spanish attitude towards its 
sale; and third, a re-examination of the motives of Napoleon for transferring 
Louisiana to the United States. The author's claim is well taken. His perform- 
ance has been in keeping with his promise. 

As a reviewer is “expected” to say something adverse, two remarks of that 
character will therefore be indulged in here. First, the index might have been 
somewhat more analytical. Most of the entries are fairly well analyzed, so that 
the reader knows when he consults them what he may expect to find on the 
pages referred to. But many of the entries are without any suggestion as to the 
nature of the subject matter. For example, there are twenty-six different page 
references under the entry Florida, but not one word as to what may be found 
on any one of those pages. Much time is lost on the part of the reader in running 
down items in entries of this sort, to say nothing of the state of his temper by 
the time he finishes the hunt. 

Second, the citations to collections of sources after the manner of the “‘alpha- 
betical soup” of the New Deal, such as AHN, AAC, PRO, EU, etc., is very 
annoying and objectionable, for reasons that must be obvious. Such a procedure 
has already brought forth a protest from a reveiwer in another periodical. That 
protest is hereby warmly seconded, with the hope that the practice, which seems 
to be growing among writers, may be discontinued altogether. 


Louisiana State University E. M. VIOLETTE 


Lexington in Old Virginia. By Henry Boley. (Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 
1936. Illustrations. Pp. xii, 235. $3.00.) 


An orthodox criticism would do an injustice to this book. The author is an 
antiquarian rather than an historian, and he does not claim to have written a 
history. What he has written is a charming, though somewhat rambling and 
discursive, account of life as it was lived in Lexington from its earliest days to 
the present, with special emphasis on the late Victorian period. While there is a 
lack of the accuracy of detail that a trained historical scholar would have at- 
tained, vividness and reality are achieved by a liberal use of contemporary 
accounts and descriptions. These are handled with a discretion born of an inti- 
mate knowledge of, and deep affection for, the place. 
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Without the futile dullness of statistics or the romantic ideas of the journalist, 
we are presented with a vital picture of living conditions as they existed both 
before and after the War of Secession in a typical Southern community. There is 
sentiment, but not sentimentality ; there is a definite point of view, but not pre- 
judice. There is reality. 

The scene created is familiar, in some degree, to every Southerner who is not 
of the younger generation, but it is a view which modern writers have gone far 
toward discrediting. Life was leisurely, but not idle; there was aristocracy, but 
not snobbishness ; there was culture, but not swank; and there was progress, but 
not “‘push.’’ While the predominating Scotch-Irish apparently looked upon the 
Episcopalians as a worldly crowd, their righteousness was tempered by the Vir- 
ginian’s love for social intercourse. Good manners and kindly hearts prevented 
social cleavage from generating class antagonisms. All of these things were 
typical of the old South, but men bred to a commercial regime will not easily 
believe in their actual existence. 

The War did not disrupt social life of the town altogether. On January 1, 
1869, young men made the customary round of New Year's calls and, by means 
of much social quaffing, managed to get considerably enlightened by the end of 
a long evening. Reconstruction did not appear to enter into the scene. To con- 
trast with this a high-light of an entirely different color, one should turn to page 
112-a and observe the photograph of cadets at Stonewall Jackson's grave just after 
the surrender. Their fine, sad young faces mirror all the despair of the Lost Cause. 

The account of the bookseller who warned his cronies in the rear of his shop 
to be quiet so that a customer would tire of waiting and depart without disturb- 
ing their conversation, will not fail to strike a familiar note. Yet the bookseller 
was not necessarily lazy or stupid. He merely had a noncommercial standard of 
values. The doctrine of the mentally stagnant South as set forth by at least one 
of our most recent and prominent social historians is not borne out by this 
narrative of Lexington. Among scores of worthy names, those of Robert E. Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, Cyrus McCormick, Sam Houston, and Matthew Fontaine 
Maury stand out as men who were, at one time or another, residents of Lexing 
ton or Rockbridge County. Even Boston would have some difficulty in over- 
matching the list ; yet, it is a fact that in the Old South character was considered 
more important than achievement. 

Among particularly interesting passages in the book are eyewitness accounts 
of the hanging of John Brown and of the adventure of the young Mr. Piper who 
scaled the Natural Bridge to write his mame above that of the Father of his 
Country. 

One cannot read this narrative without gaining a better idea of Southern atti- 
tudes and traditions, and the conviction that these traditions are not based on 
fiction despite the jeering incredulity with which they are nowadays treated. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 
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Old New Orleans. By Stanley Clisby Arthur. (New Orleans: Harmanson, 1936. 
Pp. 248. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


Mr. Stanley C. Arthur, in his newest book, Old New Orleans, has very nicely 
combined the elements of substantial history with the requisites of a reliable 
guidebook. The volume is of especial interest to local historians. It will also 
be an invaluable source of information for visitors to the Crescent City. The 
casual tourist who lacks imagination sees in the Vieux Carré only the less seduc- 
tive exteriors of squalor, poverty, and decadence. On the other hand, emotional 
and credulous ones are inclined to accept the most extravagant fancy as irrefut- 
able fact. Scholars and travelers alike will welcome Old New Orleans as a source 
of prolific and reliable information. 

The sacrosanct character of tradition has not intimidated the searching inquiry 
of the author. He has dispelled the fallacies of the decades with cold, hard facts 
garnered from notarial records. By so doing, Mr. Arthur has not diminished 
the reputed charms of ‘America’s Most Interesting City.”” This indeed was not 
his object. He has rather corrected the sometimes too obvious fabrications of 
careless romanticists. Consequently, his historical accuracy has sacrificed and 
crucified several good stories on the cross of inflexible truth. Nevertheless, the 
writer finds a few of these tales so entirely fascinating that he recounts them. 
One then feels that there must be a sentimental weakness in his grim determina- 
tion to reconstruct the history of the Vieux Carré. And for those who love the 
old squares, this is an understandable and forgivable weakness. 

The romance of old New Orleans is perpetuated by the names of the ancient 
streets. Orleans, Chartres, Royal, Bourbon, Conti, and over a dozen others con- 
jure before the mind that long ago day when Adrian de Pauger of the King’s 
engineers laid out the unpromising little village. These are elegant names to 
mark mean thoroughfares of alternate dust and quagmire; royal titles whispered 
in a wilderness, but prophetic of the vaulted grace of the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
and the glitter of Mardi Gras. Mr. Arthur succintly explains the origin of these 
noble appellations. 

The reader is conducted on a systematic tour through these streets. Every 
square foot is reminiscent of over two hundred years of eventful history. Every 
building has its own particular story. Devoting most of his efforts to the true 
account of these, the author patiently discredits one myth after another. Coming 
at last to “Morro Castle” on the Esplanade, he quite wearily remarks, ‘‘whether 
it is haunted or not depends solely on whether you believe in ghosts.” 

Although Old New Orleans is principally concerned with the records of inter- 
esting buildings, accurate evidence is presented to establish each as having been 
intimately associated with past generations of Louisiana's great and near-great. 
Every ancient portal invokes a vivid recollection of some magnetic personality of 
the past, whose memory is inextricably linked with it. One may yet visit their 
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homes and haunts. Among the most illustrious are Daniel Clark, Louisiana's 
first congressman; Jean Lafitte, pirate and patriot; W. C. C. Claiborne, first 
American governor of the state; Bernard Marigny, Democrat par excellence and 
veteran of fifteen affairs of honor; Martin Gordon, friend of Andrew Jackson 
and collector of the port of New Orleans; Paul Morphy, chess wizard and 
“gentle witling”; Jean Baptiste Labatut, defender, with Jackson, of New Or- 
leans; J. Roffignac, mayor of the city but remembered chiefly for the potent 
concoction which bears his name; John James Audubon, painter and ornitholo- 
gist; André Bienvenu Roman, progressive governor of the early American 
regime; Charles Gayarré, United States Senator-elect and early historian of Lou- 
isiana; Denis Prieur, politician and man of honor; Judah P. Benjamin, member 
of the cabinet of Jefferson Davis; General P. G. T. Beauregard, Creole soldier 
of the Lost Cause; and Henry Clay Warmoth, ‘‘carpet-bag’’ governor of the 
dismal Reconstruction era. There are a host of others whose fame has been 
obscured by the indifference of a capricious destiny. Each has his individual 
story which enlivens the book. Every anecdote wakens a keen curiosity regarding 
the associated scenes, which seem to say by their quaint and picturesque gravity, 
“They shall not die.” 

Imposing landmarks, revered through the years, are not neglected. There is 
a sketch history of the Orleans Ball Room, St. Louis Cathedral, Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré, the Ursuline Convent, Jackson Square, the Cabildo and Pontalba 
buildings, “Napoleon's” House, the Old Opera House site, the French Market, 
the Custom House, and many others. 

Because he rudely shakes confidence in some of the most beautiful and cher- 
ished legends of the old city, Mr. Arthur will no doubt provoke the ire of 
adamant romanticists. They may feel that the writer is possessed with a veritable 
demon of realism. Should this be the case, the volume under discussion supplies 
the proper retort. In the long ago, when all Americans who came to Louisiana 
were considered rascals, Creole boys greeted them without exception with a 
depreciating ditty which ran, ‘ ‘Merican coquin’ bille en naquin—Voleur di pain 
chez Miché d’Quin!” Translated, it runs like this, “Oh, you American knave 
dressed in nankeen—You steal loaves of bread for Mister d’Quin!” 

This volume is bound in red cloth and stamped in gold. It is uniquely printed 
on a suggestive paper of faded yellow. The type lacks attractiveness. There are 
profuse illustrations by a number of recognized artists. Maps of the environs 
of the city serve as inside bindings. 


Louisiana State University LEsLIE M. NoRTON 
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Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist. By Charles W. Smith, Jr. (Chapel Hill: 


University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Bibliography. Pp. xi, 242. 
$3.00.) 


This book is not another biography of Chief Justice Taney, but a study of “his 
political theory and his contribution to constitutional law” (p. vii). As such, it 
is a welcome addition to the literature of American constitutional history. 

Graduated from Dickinson College in 1795, Taney read law at Annapolis in 
the office of Judge Jeremiah Townley Chase, and in 1799 was admitted to the 
bar. Entering politics, he was elected as a Federalist to the state legislature, but 
failed of re-election; however, after a period of legal practice at Frederick, he 
was elected in 1816 to the Maryland Senate. Seven years later, he became an 
attorney for and a director of the Union Bank of Maryland. In 1825 he was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme Court; in 1827 he was made attorney 
general of Maryland; and in 1831 he was appointed attorney general of the 
United States. Incidental to Jackson’s bank policy, he was appointed secretary 
of the treasury, but this appointment was not confirmed by the Senate, nor was 
his appointment as associate justice of the Supreme Court in the place of Justice 
Duval. However, a vacancy now occurring in the chief justiceship due to the 
death of Marshall (1835), Taney was appointed the next year to that coveted 
position, and the administration forces carried his confirmation. He remained 
at the head of the Court until his death in 1864. 

The new chief justice believed in the all-embracing power of the state, and 
had no theory of natural law or natural rights. The Constitution as the expres- 
sion of the sovereign will was to be interpreted with due regard for the original 
meaning, and laws were to be interpreted by their own language, the lawmakers 
receiving the benefit of any doubts (p. 159). In its constructions the Court was 
not to be bound by the rule of stare decisis; in the case of Genessee Chief v. 
Fitzhugh (1851), Taney overruled two previous decisions of the Supreme Court 
(p. 61). He held that the Court must be guided by the Constitution, not by its 
own precedents or the common law (p. 64). He was a nationalist when constru- 
ing powers of the national government; but in considering the Constitution as 
a limitation on the powers of the states, he construed it strictly (p. 105). He 
insisted that the government must not do by indirection what it could not do 
directly ; and the author is of opinion Taney would have opposed the present-day 
methods of augmenting Federal power (p. 103). 

Taney’s name is always to be associated with the expansion of the states’ police 
power. In approaching the famous case of Charles River Bridge v. Warren 
Bridge (1837), “he thought in terms of the public welfare, whereas Marshall 
or Webster would have thought in terms ef property rights” (p. 112). The 
tendency of the Court under Marshall had been to protect chartered corporations 
at ihe expense of a curtailment of legislative power. ‘Taney checked the de- 
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velopment and pruned off its growth” (p. 118). During Taney’s time on the 
bench, private interests sought to thwart social legislation by appealing to the 
“contract” and ‘‘commerce’’ clauses, much as they have done since the Civil War 
by appealing to the Fourteenth Amendment. But over all matters which came 
within their scope, “Taney was willing to give the States complete power” (p. 
132), this attitude being well-illustrated in the Passenger Cases and the License 
Cases. 

It is unfortunate that the Chief Justice’s name has come to be thought of so 
exclusively in terms of the Dred Scott Case. Actually, he believed slavery a 
wrong, favored gradual emancipation, and felt that the Court in 1857 was 
showing no special favor to slavery interests. The author takes the usual view 
that it was ‘‘unnecessary’’ for the Court to deal with all the points that it did in 
this case. ‘But the masterful art of evading issues . . . was not one of Taney’s 
strong points” (pp. 175, 176). 

In the case of Ex parte John Merryman (1861), Taney, says the author, was 
legally and constitutionally right, and was so recognized then and later. He 
believed in the powerful state, but he likewise believed in human liberty (p. 
212). 

This volume is not easy reading, but it is well worth reading. It helps place 
the great Jacksonian jurist in proper perspective, and is a valuable contribution. 


University of Tennessee JENNINGS B. SANDERS 


The Contributors and Contributions to The Southern Literary Messenger (1834- 
1864). Compiled by David K. Jackson. (Charlottesville, Virginia: The 
Historical Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xiv, 192. $15.00.) 


In his preface the compiler of this work declares the ‘‘method adopted in this 
volume, which is not an index, but a guide attempts to bring a reasonable degree 
of order out of chaos, in the simplest and briefest fashion, yet in the most con- 
venient way, primarily for the research worker and the student of Southern life 
and manners.” The purpose is achieved through a tabulation in sections by years 
of publication. For each annual period there is an alphabetical list of contribu- 
tors and divisions listing Critical Notices, Publishers’ Notices, Selections and 
Fillers, Contributions Signed by Pen Names, Contributions Signed by Initials, 
and Contributions Unsigned. 

There is an index which includes the names of all known contributors in the 
thirty years of the Messenger’s existence, all pen names, and when known, the 
names of the writers of selected articles. The index also includes subjects of 
importance where they are indicated in the title of an article though the compiler 
disclaims any effort to give an analytical subject index. 

In its early period of publication there was a close liaison between the Mes- 
senger and the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society. While James E. 
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Heath was recording secretary and librarian of the Historical Society and editor 
of the Messenger, the latter was the medium of expression of that group espe- 
cially interested in Virginia history. During its span of life the Messenger served 
something of the purpose later fostered by the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. A glance at the entries in the index under Charles Campbell, the 
leading historian of Virginia in the ante-bellum period, will show the value of 
this compilation to the student of Virginia historiography. It lists contributions 
by Campbell for fifteen years, some signed, some subscribed “C.C., Petersburg, 
Va.,” and some unsigned. The compiler attributes to Campbell, but often with 
the question mark, indicating that his authorship has not been proved by the 
canons of historical criticism, many articles that would be apparently his work 
only after the most meticulous study. 

Again the evidence on Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, professor at William and 
Mary College, firm defender of the Southern system, and author of several 
widely read novels, shows the painstaking efforts and rewarding discoveries of 
the compiler in attributing to Tucker many unsigned articles. Signed and un- 
signed articles ascribed to Thomas R. Dew and George Fitzhugh and other 
writers through whom the philosophy of Virginia was finding expression from 
1834 to 1864 serve to impress anew the realization that he who would know 
Southern history must consider its revelation made by the contributions and the 
contributors in the Southern Literary Messenger. What is true of the aid given 
to research workers in Southern history by this compilation will be even truer 
in the labors of those who garner in the field of Southern literature in its wider 
sense. 

Students of the mind and matter of ante-bellum civilization in the South will 
be indebted to Mr. Jackson for many salvaged hours and for many critical ques- 
tions of authorship answered by his devoted and profitable researches. While 
there will undoubtedly arise differences of opinion among specialists of Poe and 
other authors as to his ascription of unsigned articles, he has given doubt the 
benefit of the question mark wherever he is not persuaded his studies have 
revealed evidences of authorship he considered as “‘sufficiently established.” This 
guide is a by-product of the more comprehensive history of the Southern Literary 
Messenger on which Mr. Jackson is engaged. By sharing with other scholars 
his working data in the publication of this compilation, he puts many who will 
find it of great service in deep debt to him. 


University of Richmond MAUDE H. WoopFIN 
Cherokee Messenger. By Althea Bass. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. 348. $3.00.) 


Students of the frontier have been indebted to the University of Oklahoma 
Press for its series of volumes dealing largely with the Indians of the South and 
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the Southwest. Cherokee Messenger, one of the volumes commemorating the 
Centennial of Printing and Publishing in Oklahoma, will not mar the record 
already made; rather it will affect favorably the rising prestige of that press. 

In this study Mrs. Bass traces the work of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions among the Cherokee. It is a record of the labors 
of Samuel Worcester, who was in high favor with the Board, at Brainerd Mis- 
sion in eastern Tennessee and at Park Hill in the eastern part of the present 
Oklahoma, covering the period 1825 to 1859. 

Secure in his belief that the Cherokee needed the Gospel according to Calvin, 
Worcester, accompanied by his bride, set forth from Boston to drive overland 
to Tennessee. If these young missionaries had not realized it before, they soon 
learned that their religion was not sufficient to serve them in their new office. 
The Board had the ambitious goal of evangelizing the world as well as the 
Indians within a generation, but the lucid pages of this book show that the ease 
of the project was slightly overestimated. How could the heathen know the 
depth of original sin or the mysteries of the Trinity unless they could understand 
the ideas behind the language of those who were sent to inform them? While 
this practical difficulty had been realized before, it was Worcester who grasped 
the necessity of a Cherokee alphabet and saw the significance of the printing 
press. 

The reader may believe that the “Cherokee Messenger’’ spent most of his 
thirty-four years on the frontier making out voluminous reports to his Board, 
writing requisitions for overcoats that fit, and speaking of the progress made in 
doing the Lord’s work. However, it is certain that he is remembered as the one 
who was most instrumental in making the Cherokee a literate tribe. His press 
turned out translations of almanacs, song books, and most of the Bible. To this 
work of education was dedicated the lives of his children and to it were given in 
death both the life of first wife as well as his own. The third and fourth genera- 
tions among his former Indian constituency revere him not as a theologian but 
as a teacher, physician, and friend. Through political stress he remained the 
missionary with no interest in abolition, Indian policy, or other national prob- 
lems. 

The material for this study came from the manuscript collection of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
collections in the Newberry Library and in the libraries of the University of 
Oklahoma and the University of Tulsa. Footnotes are sparingly used, but the 
author explains the quoted material not otherwise accounted for is from the 
unchartered reports and journals in the Andover-Harvard Library. 

This volume is not a history of the Cherokee. The reader may look in vain 
for much of the history of that unhappy people, their economic, social, and 
religious life, their removal, and their adaptation to the Arkansas country. This 
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the jacket causes one to expect. However, it is a well-written and interesting 
biography of a versatile and devout man whose patience and toil earned for him 
the title, “Cherokee Messenger.” 


State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin WALKER D. WYMAN 


The Movement for the Acquisition of All Mexico, 1846-1848. By John Douglas 
Pitts Fuller. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ser. LIV, No. 1. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 
Pp. 174. $1.50.) 


This is another contribution to the revision of the history of the slavery con- 
troversy. In its salient points, Mr. Fuller's thesis is thus stated (pp. 161-62) : 

“It seems that the chief support for the absorption of Mexico came from the 
North and West and from those whose pro-slavery or anti-slavery bias was not 
a prime consideration. . . . By the fall of 1847, however, . . . there appeared 
in quarters where slavery was a major consideration a definite pro-slavery ‘con- 
spiracy’ to prevent the absorption of Mexico and an anti-slavery ‘conspiracy’ to 
take all Mexican territory available. . . . Neither ‘conspiracy’ had time to de- 
velop its full strength before the end of the war.” 

A background chapter traces American interest in Mexican territory to the 
opening of the war. By October, 1846, public opinion had become fixed on the 
acquisition at least of California. Failure of peace negotiations and prolongation 
of the war, however, created a demand for more drastic terms; and after the 
American victories in the spring of 1847 there was ‘‘an increasing tendency to 
believe that the war could end only in the absorption of all Mexico.” This 
movement was held in check by the controversy over the Wilmot Proviso until 
the fall of 1847. By that time, both Northern and Southern elements primarily 
interested in the slavery question were becoming convinced that the institution 
could not be extended into the proposed acquisitions. The breakdown of Trist’s 
first negotiation, Scott’s capture of the capital of Mexico, and Democratic gains 
in the fall elections, all tended to further the plans of the expansionists. The 
movement reached its climax in January and February, 1848, and was abruptly 
halted by the receipt of the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. 

In large part the book is a detailed pursuit of leads suggested by Dodd, 
Justin Smith, and Boucher. This is not to depreciate the value of Mr. Fuller's 
contributions, however; for, as he points out, other scholars have touched on 
this topic only incidentally, while it is well worth separate investigation. Aside 
from merely filling a gap in the historical narrative, it is intensely interesting as 
a study of the development and rationalization of imperialistic ambitions. The 
detailed presentation of evidence inherent in monographic writing is relieved 
and given coherence by Professor Fuller's pungent interpretative comments and 
illuminating summaries. 
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Although the author lists some forty-four periodicals in his bibliography, he 
appears to have used the files of only nine newspapers in addition to the indis- 
pensable Niles’ Register and De Bow’s Review. Twenty-nine periodicals listed 
appear in the footnotes only as quotations from their contemporaries or from 
secondary works. The nine newspaper files used are well-distributed from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans and from Charleston to Detroit, and in most cases would 
be recognized as the leading state newspapers. One may well question, however, 
how far the partisan Democratic Boston Post is representative of New England 
opinion, or the Herald of that of New York; and certainly the Democratic 
Illinois State Register should be balanced by the Whig State Journal. Professor 
Fuller's conclusions could be accepted with greater confidence if more broadly 
based. 

The author has also failed to identify both his newspapers and his politicians 
with the various factions within the parties. For instance, with which of the 
three groups that, from varied motives, supported the Taylor candidacy was the 
National W hig identified? In both parties purely partisan and personal-factional 
considerations tended to modify sectional and economic influences. Professor 
Fuller rarely indicates that he has recognized these factors in evaluating his 
sources. The result is that his study, for all its excellence, must be taken as 
suggestive rather than conclusive. 


Texas State College for Women GEORGE RAWLINGS POAGE 


Texas. By Ferdinand Roemer, translated from the German by Oswald Mueller. 
(San Antonio: Standard Printing Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 301. $3.00.) 


The reviewer has before him a translation of a book originally written in 1849 
by an eminent scientist, Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, known as “the father of Texas 
geology.” The publisher correctly informs the reader that “Dr. Ferdinand von 
Roemer’s Texas stands unsurpassed among the early writings of Texas.” The 
translator modestly leaves “the question of the adequacy of the translation . . . 
to the decision of the reader.’ Not only has he “derived keen pleasure’ from 
translating the book, but the reader will likewise experience a genuine pleasure 
in reading the translation. The reviewer joins the translator in the wish that 
this book may “stimulate in us a greater appreciation of the trials and hardships 
endured by our forefathers in the founding of this great State—Texas.” 

Following the translator's preface and a very useful geological preface is the 
table of contents divided into two parts, the first of which has nine sections on 
the location, physical characteristics, the flora and fauna, minerals, inhabitants, 
and early books about Texas, as well as on the history of the German settlements 
in Texas. The second part, a travelogue, consists of twenty-four chapters relating 
the experiences and impressions of Dr. Roemer from the time he left New 
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Orleans on November 20, 1845, bound for Texas, until he left Galveston on 
May 8, 1847, on his return voyage to Germany. 

The story told by Dr. Roemer includes many subjects and shows him to have 
been a discerning and informed traveler. The parts of the book which are partic- 
ularly interesting and helpful are the descriptions of the new German settlements 
of New Braunfels and Fredericksburg, the account of John O. Meusebach’s 
treaty with the Comanches, March 1 and 2, 1847, the description of the Indians 
and their habits, and the discussion on the geology of the country which Roemer 
saw. Too much space would be required to mention the numerous other topics 
of interest. Roemer’s book is extremely valuable for research on the early period 
of Texas history because it is based on personal observations. 

In view of the Texas Centennial celebrating the greatness that is Texas, the 
last three sentences of Roemer’s book are decidedly fitting to quote: “During 
my stay of more than a year, I had developed an interest and love for the beauti- 
ful land of meadows which faces a bright future; and it filled my heart with 
sadness to be compelled to bid it farewell forever. However, there remain with 
me agreeable and rich memories and I will always follow from the distance the 
further development of this country with keen interest. May its wide, green 
prairies become the home of a large and happy population.” 


University of Texas R. L. BiESELE 


The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense. By Walter Prescott Webb. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. xv, 584. Frontispiece, 
illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


In 1853 an Ohio officer who had observed the Texas Rangers at work in the 
campaigns of the Mexican War wrote: “Of this far-famed corps . . . I can add 
nothing to what has already been written. The character of the Texas Ranger 
is now well known by both friend and foe. As a mounted soldier he has had 
no counterpart in any age or country.” But the succeeding years brought so 
many attempts to add to what had been written, and so much misunderstanding, 
erroneous emphasis, and misinterpretation concerning this remarkable body, that 
an objective study was needed to prevent its history from being lost in romantic 
tradition or partisan criticism. Some fifteen years ago Professor Webb set for 
himself the task of rescuing that history from both its friends and its foes, and 
the work now under consideration is the result. Patient, painstaking research, a 
discerning application of the principles of historical criticism, an unusual ability 
to analyze men and events, and a vigorous, pungent style, have been combined 
to produce an entertaining and scholarly book which should appeal alike to the 
armchair adventurer ‘‘who loves to smell powder smoke vicariously,’’ and to the 
serious student who recognizes and admires sound scholarship. 

Since any attempt to paraphrase the language of the preface would destroy 
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its spirit, the reviewer prefers to let the author speak for himself in explaining 
the scope and emphasis of his work. “In 1835,” he says, “the Texas Rangers 
were organized and given legal status while Texas was in the midst of revolution 
against Mexico. Their almost continuous service to 1935, when they were ab- 
sorbed in a larger organization, indicates that the need for them has been per- 
sistent while their changing functions reflect the evolution of the society they 
protected from its primitive beginnings as a frontier community to a common- 
wealth of five million people. Though his duties have varied from decade to 
decade, the Ranger has been throughout essentially a fighting man. . . . When 
we see him at his daily task of maintaining law, restoring order, and promoting 
peace—even though his methods be vigorous—we see him in his proper setting, 
a man standing alone between a society and its enemies. When we remember 
that it was his duty to deal with the criminal in the dangerous nexus between 
the crime and the capture, when the criminal was in his most desperate mood, 
we must realize that neither the rules nor the weapons were of the Ranger's 
choosing. It has been his duty to meet the outlaw breed of three races, the 
Indian warrior, Mexican bandit, and American desperado, on the enemy's 
ground and deliver each safely within the jail door or the cemetery gate. It is 
here recorded that he has sent many patrons to both places.” 

In his next paragraph he effectively disposes of the popular conception of 
“men who swagger, fan hammers, and make hip shots,” and sets up instead 
“a very quiet, deliberate, gentle person who could gaze calmly into the eye of a 
murderer, divine his thoughts, and anticipate his action, a man who could ride 
straight up to death.” Naturally, a man of greater stature emerges, and the 
authentic story is vastly more fascinating than was the fictitious one. ‘From the 
records emerge in successive chapters the dominant figures who have shaped 
the tradition and made the story what it is by their achievements.” But as one 
follows the work of such men as Hays and Ford, McNelly and Armstrong, and 
Jones and Hamer, the impression grows that one is concerned less with the 
exploits of individuals than with the spirit of an institution. This is exactly 
what the author, as well as the men themselves, intended; and it is this spirit 
that gives unity and continuity to a story which would otherwise be a collection 
of remotely related episodes. 

From the point of view of the historian the study is important not only for 
the light which it throws on a particular institution, but also for new clues on 
various phases of American history in general. The chapter on “Sam Houston's 
Grand Plan,” in which the Texas Rangers and Robert E. Lee were to be used 
in 1860 to establish a protectorate over Mexico, and thus to divert the attention 
of the American people from the impending sectional conflict and, incidentally, 
to bring Houston the presidency as a reward, will prove especially interesting to 
students of the Civil War period. For the social historian, perhaps the most 
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significant contribution will be found in the evidence of a changing society as 
the emphasis of the Ranger's work passed from the defense of a frontier against 
Indian raids and Mexican bandits to the protection of a more stable order 
against its own lawless elements. Hays and Ford fought Indians; Ford and 
McNelly fought Juan Cortinas and Juan Flores; Major Jones dealt with border 
bandits and with Sam Bass; Ira Aten was detailed to catch fence cutters; and 
Frank Hamer had to handle bootleggers, bankers, and Clyde Barrow. 

The study is based primarily on official manuscript records in the Texas 
archives, including reports from the Rangers, instructions sent to them, and the 
findings of investigating committees. Because of two destructive fires, the Texan 
military records of the early period are not available, and the narrative is not 
complete. A more careful search among other records would have brought to 
light much additional detail for the period of the revolution and the Republic, 
but would not have changed the general story. In addition to the official records, 
the author has made judicious use of the printed literature on his subject, has 
interviewed veterans, and has studied at firsthand the territory in which the 
major activities occurred. That he enjoyed his labors is obvious, and that he 
has produced an enduring record will become increasingly obvious with the 
passing of time. 


Vanderbilt University WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 


Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd. By his former students at the University 


of Chicago, edited by Avery Craven. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 362. $4.00.) 


Ranging from thirteen to sixty-three pages in length most of these essays deal 
with persons or movements of peculiar interest to the student of Southern 
history, but they include also a lucid analysis by Professor Pierce of Chicago's 
population growth before 1850, a convincing exposition by Professor Hutchinson 
of the interdependence of reaper manufacturer and small grain farmer in the 
Middle West, 1855-1875, and a study by Professor Donald V. Smith of Salmon 
P. Chase's failure to win the nomination of 1868. 

Directly concerning the South, Professor Davidson reveals the Southern back- 
countryman of Georgia and the Carolinas on the eve of the Revolution, not 
“the rugged democrat of fancy, thirsting for the blood of the Englishman,” but 
“the rugged democrat of fact, grumbling and protesting, calculating his chances,” 
willing to fight Great Britain to whom he was in general indifferent—or grateful 
for land—only if he could make a profitable bargain with the hated “East.” 
Clear, brief, based chiefly on Colonial Records (Georgia's and North Carolina’s) 
this essay is a paragraph out of the preface to the Revolution. 

Professor Sears lightly contrasts the effect of the French Revolution on George 
Washington and Edmund Burke, and reveals Washington's reaction as that of 
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a “calm judicious mind fed by incontestable facts,’ which “formed intelligent 
opinions.”’ Limited in space, he confines his detailed discussion to the year 1787, 
using Washington’s correspondence, especially that with Lafayette. Professor 
Sears remarks: “It would seem from the correspondence cited . . . that he 
{ Washington} was abundantly and authoritatively informed.” 

I question the complete authoritativeness of Washington’s information in 
1787 since by January, 1788, he was obviously unaware (p. 28) that the parle- 
ment of Paris was attempting to force the Estates General on the king not in 
the interest of “the people’ but to block the national taxing program of Louis’ 
reform ministers. Since the two upper orders which represented less than two 
per cent of the population would under the ancient Estates General control 
two-thirds of the voting power, the parlement (nobles of the robe) expected 
the aristocrats to curb the king but preserve the old freedom of the privileged 
classes. Professor Sears whets the appetite for the facts of Washington's reaction 
to the dictatorship of the Incorruptible One. 

Professor Woodfin in “Contemporary Opinion in Virginia of Thomas Jeffer- 
son”’ centers attention chiefly on 1790-1809. After exhaustive research in con- 
temporary letters, diaries, public documents, and newspapers, she concludes it 
is impossible to say how much Jefferson’s victory in 1800, and Republican 
domination until 1824, were the outgrowth of the interest and thought of the 
group made articulate by his revolutionary reform, and how much they were 
due to the inevitable attitude of the agrarian region (pp. 51-52). In a note, 
which might be easily overlooked, she seems to make her most definitive con- 
clusion: that not until some student investigates the internal policies of Virginia 
from 1790 to 1800 so thoroughly that he can trace the actual steady increase 
in numbers of Jefferson's followers “can the evolution of the party strength be 
demonstrated with the scientific precision of tabulated elections” (p. 50, n. 73). 

Professor McGrane makes the obvious analogy between the apologia of the 
defaulting American states in the forties and ‘the apologia of our debtors today 
and the recriminations hurled by debtors and creditors across the Atlantic” in 
recent years. To textbook facts about our defaulting states and (Florida) terri- 
tory he adds interesting details. More research of this kind would have added 
to the value of one of the slighter essays. 

In attempting to present more accurately Charles Sumner, Professor White 
seems to lean back towards the older ‘adoring biographers’’ whose portraits of 
Sumner she condemns equally with ‘the unredeemed caricature presented by 
some recent historians.’’ But her study of Sumner’s position in the crisis of 
1860-1861, including also the various splits in the Republican party and the 
startlingly confused state of contemporary Massachusetts public opinion, which 
she bases on Sumner's original papers, not the Works arranged by him that his 
biographers used, is thorough and challenging. She shows Sumner characteristi- 
cally cautious and equivocating, but a disunionist, “hoping and working for 
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peaceful, permanent separation into two confederacies” up to the firing on 
Sumter (p. 189). 

Citing example after example from official records, Professor Owsley in an 
outstanding essay, convincingly shows how the United States in 1861-1865 
completely reversed the traditional American attitude regarding neutral rights 
on the high seas by upholding the doctrine of ultimate destination and the most 
extreme definition of contraband employed by British jurists in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Britain paradoxically accused the United States of abusing these princi- 
ples by using neutral ports as bases and making seizures without bona fide 
search, and more than once seemed on the point of declaring war. Such a 
reversal of fundamental principles suggests that there is ‘‘no such thing as 
international law,’ but Professor Owsley offers an explanation. A slight flaw 
in a most interesting and searching piece of work is the author's use of “United 
States’ and ‘American’ interchangeably, implying, though doubtless not inten- 
tionally, that the Southerners on seceding ceased to be Americans. The British 
government, more meticulous, employed ‘United States” or ‘Federal’ in all 
but one of the many British official papers which Professor Owsley quotes. 

Major Donald Bridgman Sanger of the United States Army, to illustrate his 
thesis ‘that some measure of protection belongs to all generals whose careers 
become the subjects of investigation by the growing army of young and enthusi- 
astic students of history,” studies the period of General Joseph E. Johnston's 
command of the Department of the West from Johnston's arrival to assume 
command in November, 1862, to the fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. After 
viewing ‘the bewildering series of problems which faced Johnston,” Major 
Sanger cannot agree with the assertion made in a recent master’s thesis ‘‘that the 
only obstacle to the success of General Johnston as a soldier was Joseph E. 
Johnston himself." Major Sanger by his laborious research in the Official 
Records proves that he is a serious student as well as a military expert. His clear 
and vigorous study of the four main items—command, supply, relation with 
the government, and strategy—interests even a pacifist. Nevertheless I am not 
so sure that Major Sanger is not missing some of the plain psychology of John- 
ston the man, not the general. Granted his thesis, is it not possible that more 
than the training of the military expert is needed before one can completely 
“sit in judgment on a general” ? 

In one of the shorter but to me most illuminating of the essays, Professor 
Nixon analyzes the term ‘New South” and concludes that it has performed its 
greatest service in signalizing the “industrial revolution” under way by 1880. 
He finds, however, that “the Old Crop,” not industrialization, furnished the 
classic basis for the comeback of old and new families. The Old Crop appeared 
in a new guise. The tenant plantation replaced the slave plantation; and finan- 
cial responsibility, which up to 1860 “stopped with the planter,” since 1870 
has passed on to the many with perplexing consequences. Significant has been 
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the habit of the Federal Census Bureau in treating every share-crop unit as a 
‘farm.’ This has obscured from statistical view the re-establishment and opera- 
tion in the New South of large farm holdings. 

Professor Pratt ends the book with his delightful “Ideology of American 
Expansion,” in which he traces to its “New York Free Soiler’’ lair the famous 
phrase ‘Manifest Destiny,’ and inadvertently piles up additional evidence that 
goes further to show that the ideas implicit in the phrase “were not as has been 
rather generally assumed peculiarly Southern.” ° 

Several of the essayists might have aided the reader by closing with a brief 
summary. But the book as a whole is easy reading—-which means hard writing. 
The master passed on to his students, along with his scholarship, his gift to 
make vital what he touches. Significant for the student, this memorial volume 
should please and enlighten a wider public. 


Williamsburg, Virginia KATHLEEN BRUCE 


Jessie Benton Frémont: A Woman Who Made History. By Catherine Coffin 
Phillips. (San Francisco: John Henry Nash, 1935. Pp. viii, 361. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The colorful and colored career of Jessie Benton Frémont, wife of the intrepid 
explorer, first senator from California, and the first Republican candidate for 
the presidency, is now presented in a full-length biography. Based upon original 
sources, including conversations with Mrs. Frémont, the volume, although fasci- 
nating, nevertheless seems to strive too hard to present its central figure as a 
“maker of history.” The spirit of hero worship, although proper in some in- 
stances, prevents this book from being an objective historical study. 

The volume, however, does have value. It presents, in most readable fashion, 
the narrative of Senator Thomas H. Benton's talented daughter. Living in the 
expansionist period of the nation, Mrs. Frémont experienced events which 
closely identified her with the country’s history. Constantly in touch with the 
dynamics of American expansion, she was a figure of importance. Within her 
life, for example, she moved from Washington and foreign circles to the gold 
miners’ California of ‘49; she knew the ease of a New York mansion; and she 
experienced the hardships of a Sierra mining camp. Born in wealth, she lived 
to know poverty. 

But Jessie Benton Frémont, although perhaps she did not make history, was 
far more than the daughter of one politician and the wife of another. The 
mother of five children, she was associated with the first movements for child 
welfare and education in America. In addition, the woman who in youth was 
described as “extremely intelligent’’ but lacking ‘‘the docility of a model stu- 
dent,”” was a frequent contributor to magazines. Her bibliography shows articles 
in such major publications as the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and 
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the Century Magazine. She contributed more than fifty stories, sketches, and 
historical and juvenile tales to Wide Awake in the period 1883-1890. She was 
the author of two volumes, one dealing with the Civil War and the other, Far 
Western Sketches, describing, as the name suggests, men and events on the 
Pacific slope. She was one of the authors, in 1898, of The Animal Story Book. 

Her varied interests in politics, literature, and life continued almost until the 
time of her death in Los Angeles two days after the Christmas of 1902. 

Although Jessie Benton Frémont never actually ‘‘made’’ history she did give 
her husband that loyalty and support which he needed in his active career. From 
their tempestuous love affair until General Frémont’s death, she encouraged, 
assisted, and advised her husband. After mapping the Oregon Trail in 1842, 
he dictated the whole of his famous report to his wife. In 1845, she assisted 
her husband by translating anti-American articles in the Mexican press. During 
Frémont’s court-martial she attended every session which her health permitted. 
When, in 1856, Frémont was named the first Republican candidate for president, 
Jessie, by her tact and political acumen, contributed so much to his campaign 
that she, as well as he, found a place in campaign ditties. 

After years of public service, the Frémonts returned to California. In 1890, 
Frémont died while on a business trip to Washington. Mrs. Frémont, broken- 
hearted, remained in California where she continued her writing and maintained 
her interests until her death thirty-nine years later. 

The biography is extremely well-written and contains some excellent descrip- 
tive passages. One example must suffice. ‘Fremont was in dress uniform and 
Jessie in a formal gown of dark-blue velvet, full straight skirt over narrow 
hoops, the close-fitting bodice outlined at neck and sleeves with frills of Mechlin 
lace. A tiny cape of blue velvet, strapped slippers, lemon-colored gloves, and a 
blue-velvet bonnet adorned with three lemon-colored ostrich tips completed her 
costume. In her réle of young matron, she wore her bright brown hair parted 
in the center and brushed to satin smoothness except at the eartips where a few 
short curls peeped from beneath her bonnet.” 

If the reader wishes at times for footnotes, he is compensated in part by what 
appears to be a complete bibliography and by the knowledge that some of the 
information was given the author by Mrs. Frémont herself. If the thesis that 
Mrs. Frémont was a “history maker’ does not emerge clearly, at least the fact 
that her whole career was bound up with makers of history is plainly evident. 
The volume is an ideal example of bookmaking. Its illustrations are both attrac- 
tive and unique. 


Miami University Puitip D. JORDAN 
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F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the New South: Memoirs and Addresses. Com- 
piled and edited by J. Fred Rippy. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1936. 
Pp. x, 535. Frontispiece. $4.00.) 


This book is made up of 69 pages of Memoirs, 144 pages of campaign 
speeches delivered between 1892 and 1928, 296 pages of addresses made in the 
United States Senate between 1902 and 1929, and an appendix of 17 pages of 
correspondence and speeches dealing with the political situation in North Caro- 
line between 1898 and 1901. In addition Professor Rippy has written a three- 
page preface. His selection of addresses is excellent but he would have done a 
favor to the casual reader had he prefaced each one with a brief paragraph ex- 
planatory of the situation which called for the particular utterance. 

The subtitle, ‘Statesman of the New South,” is entirely justified. Although 
Senator Simmons can not be reckoned along with Lamar, Grady, and a host of 
lesser known men of the era between the close of Reconstruction and the turn 
of the century, he did follow in the main the lines laid down by the older origi- 
nators of the movement. Briefly men of the Grady school advised their fellow 
Southerners if not to forget the past, at least to recall it only for memorial 
occasions, and to devote their real attention to the pressing business in hand of 
imitating the ways of their fathers’ conquerors. These ways were those of 
sobriety, industry, and education. To clear the road for the new dispensation 
it was first necessary to remove forever the Negro from participation in politics so, 
as Senator Simmons himself expressed it, ‘‘not to do injustice to the negro; . . . 
but to prevent doing a greater injustice to the white men of North Carolina” 
(p. 93). This was accomplished by an amendment to the constitution of the 
state which ‘removed all possible danger of future negro domination; estab- 
lished upon a permanent basis White Supremacy, and freed the white man to 
the end that he might vote his judgment and convictions upon all public ques- 
tions” (p. 94). The so-called “Grandfather” amendment was adopted in North 
Carolina toward the close of the nineteenth century as part of the popular 
reaction to four years of Republican-Populist-Negro rule. The battle was di- 
rected by Simmons and in recognition of his services he was given a seat in the 
United States Senate where he served for five terms (1901-1931). During most 
of that time he exercised a large degree of personal control over the North 
Carolina Democracy. He was defeated in 1930 by Josiah W. Bailey largely 
because of the fact that in 1928 Senator Simmons refused to support Alfred E. 
Smith for president and aided materially in carrying the state for Herbert 
Hoover. 

After the 1900 election in which the Negro disfranchisement amendment was 
adopted, Simmons in effect said to the people of North Carolina: “We have 
gotten rid of this irresponsible negro vote here in North Carolina and put the 
Democratic Party back into power. That party must go forward. It cannot 
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stand still. It must not rest upon its laurels. It must go forward educationally, 
industrially, and morally’ (p. 183). The one way open for moral advancement 
by political action was prohibition by state enactment. Senator Simmons was 
ever an advocate of laws for further regulation, control, and final prohibition 
of the liquor traffic in his state. Of his record on the question in the Senate in 
his Memoirs he points with pride to the fact that “both before and after the 
National Amendment (the 18th) I voted for every prohibition measure offered 
in the Senate” (p. 37) and declares it was mainly over that issue that he broke 
with Alfred E. Smith in 1928. 

With respect to educational advancement in North Carolina Senator Simmons 
was a sympathetic but not particularly active participant. The vast increase in 
the amounts contributed by the state to the public schools, the University, and 
other public educational institutions was in keeping with the general trend of 
the first three decades of the twentieth century and while in North Carolina the 
funds were voted by the Democratic party it cannot be said that he is due any 
particular credit for educational advance during those decades. At best his con- 
tribution was negative in the sense that as Democratic leader he did not oppose 
the increased appropriations but he did little of a positive nature in furthering 
that part of the pledge he made in 1900. 

It is Senator Simmons’ attitude toward business that is most in dispute. In the 
campaigns of 1928 and 1930 as weil as to a lesser extent in earlier campaigns 
he was charged with undue friendliness to the rapidly growing industrial and 
financial interests of the state. For instance his opponents in 1928 claimed that 
his real animus against Al Smith was the (then believed) hostility of Mr. Smith 
toward the Power interests and the known friendliness of Mr. Hoover. It was 
maintained and widely believed that Senator Simmons was a tool of the Duke 
Power Company and of the American Tobacco Company (another Duke in- 
terest). On this point the Memoirs and speeches included in this volume throw 
little light. Fortunately, however, this is only a preliminary volume to a biogra- 
phy by Dr. Rippy. In the preface to this book he writes: “For the moment I am 
content that a statesman who participated in the events of a significant and 
critical period in our history speaks for himself’ (p. vi). In a recent conversa- 
tion between the aged statesman and Dr. Rippy the former said, * ‘I have little 
to regret and nothing to conceal. I resign myself without qualms to the tribunal 
of history. Doctor, I wish you to examine my record thoroughly and to feel free 
to write the truth. You may wait until I have passed on if you desire’”’ (p. vii). 

Dr. Rippy promises that in this spirit he will undertake to write the biography. 
When it appears we shall doubtless be in a better position to judge whether the 
Senator was, as he claims, the untrammeled servant of tie people or whether in 
his pride in the economic development of his state he served the financial and 
industrial interests to the detriment of the people. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina __B. B. KENDRICK 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


APRIL 18, 1936 
Dr. WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


DEAR Dr. STEPHENSON: 


I am asking indulgence of brief space in the next issue of The Journal of 
Southern History. 

In a recent review of my book, The Transylvania Colony, injustice was done 
the author and the book in that it imputes unworthy motives to the former and 
somewhat savagely attacks many well-authenticated statements and warranted 
conclusions in the latter. 

The author is not a native Kentuckian. He is not related to nor was he influ- 
enced by any protagonist of the Transylvania controversy. He made an honest 
attempt to give a dispassionate treatment thoroughly justified by the facts re- 
vealed by long and painstaking research. Whatever vigor and fervor there may 
have been in the writing arose from an earnest effort to present the true story 
over against some current extravagant claims. 

The reviewer states that Henderson ‘disavowed ideas of independence and 
repeatedly acknowledged the .. :thority of Virginia and North Carolina.” This is 
true in general only after June, 1776. Previously he was heralding his ideas of 
the independence of Transylvania and was claiming to have established a “New 
Independent Province.’ He only reversed this attitude when confronted with 
the superior authority of Virginia. 

The reviewer also maintains that Henderson “offered no opposition to the 
creation of Kentucky County by Virginia.” But George Rogers Clark wrote: 
“Col. Hencerson . . . retarded our business much.”’ 

From the viewpoint of the Virginia settlers the Boonesborough Convention 
was an emergency effort to conserve law and order. But Henderson’s motive in 
calling it was to secure recognition of the proprietors’ claims to land and sov- 
ereignty. A critical study of Henderson’s Journal and the constitution warrant 
this conclusion. We would not criticize steps to prevent social chaos, but we 
are skeptical of the ethical justification of an attempt cleverly to secure acqui- 
escence to illegal claims. 

The statements of the status of Indian land ownership by the Supreme Court 
in the Worcester vs. Georgia decision related to lands occupied by the Cherokees 
immemorially. The author's opinion related to unoccupied lands used occasion- 
ally as hunting grounds by them. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. LESTER 
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APRIL 26, 1936 
Dr. W. H. STEPHENSON 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BATON RouGE, LOUISIANA 


Dear Dr. STEPHENSON: 


I have no comment to make on Mr. Lester's protest against my review of The 
Transylvania Colony except to express my sincere regret that he considers the 
review unfair. 

Sincerely, 
R. S. COTTERILL 








Historical News and Notices 


Tentative arrangements have been made for the program of the second annual 
meeting of the Association which will convene in Nashville Thursday evening, 
November 19, and continue through Saturday, November 21. The opening 
session on Thursday evening will center around certain phases of Tennessee 
history, and it is hoped that it can be held jointly with the Tennessee Historical 
Society, the East Tennessee Historical Society, and the West Tennessee Historical 
Society. The Friday morning program will be devoted to the Revolution in the 
South, and the Friday afternoon session to the Agrarian South. There will be a 
luncheor conference Friday noon with Southern bibliography and the status of 
research in the South as themes for discussion, and the annual dinner and presi- 
dential address will be assigned to Friday evening. On Saturday morning there 
will be two sessions; one devoted to topics on the Old South and the other to 
some phases of European history which are related to the South. It is possible 
that certain changes may have to be made in the program before it is completed. 


PERSONAL 


After three years as professor of history at Hollins College, Dr. Kathleen 
Bruce has resigned to take up her residence temporarily at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, where she will work independently for a while on Virginia agriculture 
before 1860. Dr. Elizabeth Hickman, called to fill the place of Miss Margaret 
Scott, who has been studying for a doctorate at the University of Virginia during 
the past two years, will remain on the faculty. Miss Scott will return to Hollins 
upon the reopening of the College in September. 


W. Neil Franklin of the University of Tennessee has been appointed special 
examiner in The National Archives. 


Fletcher M. Green of Emory University has resigned to accept a professorship 
at the University of North Carolina, and W. B. Hamilton has been appointed 
part-time instructor at that institution. Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., vice-president and 
professor of history at Brenau College, has been designated to fill the vacancy 
at Emory University. 


James W. Silver of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, and Joseph J. 
Mathews of Duke University have been appointed assistant professors, and 
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David M. Potter, graduate student at Yale University, has been designated 
instructor, at the University of Mississippi. P. L. Rainwater has been promoted 
professor and head of the department in place of Charles S. Sydnor who has 
accepted a position as associate professor at Duke University. 


At the University of Arkansas W. C. Askew and Reuben J. Rath have been 
appointed to instructorships. Both men recently completed work for the doctor's 
degree, Mr. Askew at Duke University and Mr. Rath at Columbia. J. P. Moore 
has resigned his position at the Univer_ity of Arkansas to accept an assistantship 
at Northwestern University where he will continue work for the doctorate. 


R. Murray Christian, graduate student at the University of Virginia, and 
James J. Doster, graduate student at the University of Chicago, have been desig- 
nated instructors at the University of Alabama. 


J. L. Glanville who returned recently from six months’ study in Rome has 
been promoted to a professorship at Southern Methodist University. 


At Texas A. & M. College Ralph W. Steen becomes assistant professor and 
Robert P. Ludlum instructor in history. 


Frank Craven of New York University has been appointed visiting professor 
at William and Mary College for 1936-1937. 


After a year’s leave to serve as fellowship secretary for the Social Science 
Research Council, Richard H. Shyrock returns to Duke University, and W. H. 
Callcott resumes his position at the University of South Carolina following a 
year's leave to teach at Duke University. 


C. W. Williams of the University of Alabama will be on leave of absence 
for the year 1936-1937. Mose L. Harvey of Emory University will continue on 
leave for the fall quarter to study at the University of California. 


James D. Glunt is acting head of the department of history and political 
science at the University of Florida for the summer sessions of 1936, in place of 
J. M. Leake who is on leave. 


The Texas Centennial Commission has employed G. L. Ford of Texas Tech- 
nological College to investigate cattle brands. Dr. Ford has records of some fifty 
thousand, and he has had several hundred branding irons on display in the live 
stock exhibit at the Centennial. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Among accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress 
the following items, acquired since January 1, may be of interest to students of 
Southern history: ‘‘Synodalia: or Records of Clergy Meetings in Maryland, 
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between 1695-1773,” compiled by Rev. Ethan Allen, 1864; accounts of various 
Maryland iron works, 1745-1835; twenty-three papers of Andrew Ellicott and 
Daniel Gillespie, 1777-1801; about twenty letters of Dr. Daniel Turner, St. 
Marys, Georgia, 1804-1808; many papers of General Thomas S. Jesup, 1801- 
1859; photostat copies of two account books of Thomas Jefferson, 1782-1826; 
a large collection of Riggs family business papers, 1813-c. 1880, containing 
important Southern business correspondence; over 600 pieces of Ward family 
papers, 1830-1865, from Richmond County, Virginia; R. B. Taney correspond- 
ence relating to the financial and business difficulties of the 1830's; Andrew 
Jackson, White House letter book, 1829-1831; an addition to the Gist Blair 
Collection of Blair family papers, ¢. 1850-1890, about sixty portfolios; the 
Caleb Cushing papers, a very large collection, a considerable section of which 
(beginning with the Mexican War) relates to Southern, Latin American, and 
Spanish affairs, to 1877; R. S. Ewell correspondence, 1838-1868, about two 
large portfolios; Thomas J. (later “Stonewall’’) Jackson's letters to his sister 
(photostat copies) , 1845-1860, 109 pieces; twenty-nine letters from the Confed- 
erate general William J. Hardee to Mrs. Felicia L. Shovern relating to Confed- 
erate troop movements, 1861-1862; narrative of the “Secession Conspiracy” in 
Kentucky, by Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge; “Important Statement’ by ex-Gover- 
nor Charles S. Morehead of Kentucky before the members of the Southern Club, 
photostat from the Liverpool Mercury, October 13, 1862; Edward Paul Reich- 
helm, Journal of Operations around Vicksburg, 1862-1863; a long letter of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, June 6, 1865, respecting Davis’s capture; diary of John H. 
Wheeler of North Carolina, 1854-1881, in 21 volumes; some scrapbook mate- 
rial of the late Congressman John Austin Moon of Chattanooga, from account 
books of the 1830's and 1860's, now being restored; the papers of the late 
Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, nearly 200 large portfolios; copies 
of George Washington's letters collected in connection with the work of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission ; and miscellaneous broadsides. 


Commissary Blair (Hartford: Church Missions Publishing Company, 1936, 
pp. 24, $.25), by Edgar Legare Pennington, is a study of an Episcopalian 
clergyman who served Virginia in sundry capacities from 1685 until his death 
in 1743. From 1689 forward he was the Bishop of London's commissary in the 
colony. “The office of Commissary,” the author explains, ‘was the highest 
ecclesiastical office in the province: it entitled the incumbent to a seat in the 
Council of the colonial government. The Commissary had authority to supervise 
the clergy in a general way, to preside at the trials of the ministers charged with 
offences and to pronounce sentence when they were convicted of crimes and 
misdemeanors. Indeed, he exercised all the administrative functions of a Bishop, 
but, of course, had no power of ordination’’ (pp. 4-5). One of Blair's most 
permanent contributions was the founding of William and Mary College, of 
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which he served as first president. From the close of 1740 to the middle of 
1741 he was acting governor of Virginia by virtue of his position as president 
of the council. 


Colonial Virginia Shrines (Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1936, pp. 98, 
$1.00), by J. Luther Kibler, is “A Complete Guide Book to Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Yorktown.” According to the writer, ‘The two hundred or more 
landmark stories herein included are brought down to the month of January, 
1936, coincidentally with the 177th anniversary of the marriage of George 
Washington and the 253d anniversary of the dedication of Bruton Parish 
Church, thus making this book an interesting Epiphany manifesting much of 
the historic treasures of the three outstanding centers of public interest on the 
Virginia Peninsula as constituting the Cradle of the Nation.” The booklet is 
copiously illustrated with pictures and pencil sketches of Virginia shrines. 


Four Southern Policy Papers (Numbers 4-7) have been published during 
recent months by the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill: How the 
Other Half Is Housed, A Pictorial Record of Sub-Minimum Farm Housing in 
the South (16 pp.), by Rupert B. Vance; Industrial Social Security in the South 
(22 pp.), by Robin Hood, with a preface by Mercer G. Evans; The Southern 
Press Considers the Constitution (28 pp.), edited by Francis P. Miller; and The 
TVA and Economic Security in the South (11 pp.), by T. Levron Howard. 


Revolt Among the Sharecroppers (New York: Covici, Friede, Inc., 1936, pp. 
98, $.50), by Howard Kester, with a foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr, is “A 
comprehensive account of the economic, social and political forces which have 
contributed to the desperate plight of the tenants and laborers in the cotton 
fields of the South.”” The booklet has a threefold purpose: ‘‘First, to describe 
a general condition ; secondly, to set down the labors of a particular organization 
{the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union} working in the midst of these condi- 
tions; and thirdly, to suggest a way out.” 


The Supreme Court and the Constitution (Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 1936, pp. 45), by Caleb Perry Patterson, is Volume IV, Number 3, of 
the Arnold Foundation Studies in Public Affairs. “The first section . . . traces 
the history of the principle of judicial review in America before 1787; the 
second section discusses the doctrine in the Federal Convention of that year; 
the third section discusses the réle of the Supreme Court in our history down to 
the time of the New Deal; and the fourth section analyzes the various decisions 
dealing with the New Deal Legislation, including the recent TVA decision.” 


Louisiana Leaders, 1830-1860 (Shreveport: Journal Printing Company, 1935, 
pp. 78, $1.50), by Mary Lilla McLure, consists of brief biographical sketches 
of “Henry Miller Shreve—Mississippi Valley Genius,” “Soloman Downs— 
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Democratic Leader of North Louisiana,’ “Judah P. Benjamin—Secretary of 
State for the Confederacy,” “Zachary Taylor—President from Louisiana,” 
“Charles Gayarré—Statesman and Historian,’ and seven Louisiana governors in 
the period: A. B. Roman, Edward Douglas White, Alexander Mouton, Isaac 
Johnson, Joseph Marshal Walker, Paul Octave Hebert, and Robert Charles 
Wickliffe. The sketches are reprinted from the Shreveport Journal in which they 
were published serially. 


The New Orleans Trade Area (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1936, pp. 24), by S. A. Caldwell, has been issued as Bulletin Number 1 
by the College of Commerce Bureau of Business Research. The subject is treated 
historically with emphasis upon development in the twentieth century. 


Two studies have been issued recently by the Southern Literary Institute of 
San Antonio and Houston: Viva Tejas (50 pp., $.50), by Ruben Randon 
Lozano, is subtitled “The Story of the Mexican-born Patriots of the Republic 
of Texas’; and Shamrock and Cactus (63 pp., $.50), by W. M. Ryan, bears the 
subtitle ‘The Story of the Catholic Heroes of Texas independence.” Lozano 
says of the Texas war of 1835-1836: ‘There can be no doubt that the small 
Anglo-Texas colonies would have failed utterly in their struggle for indepen- 
dence had they not received the generous help of the native population” (p. 5) ; 
Ryan observes that his purpose is to “recall . . . the part played by those of 
the Catholic faith in the colonization and settlement of Texas, the struggle for 
its independence from Mexico, and the foundation of the republic which later 
became the great Lone Star State’ (p. 4). 


Robert Alexander, 1811-1882 (LaGrange, Texas: Press of the LaGrange 
Journal, 1935, pp. 178), by Anne Ayers Lide, treats the career of a pioneer in 
the development of the Methodist Church in Texas. He organized societies, 
built churches, established schools, and projected the Texas Christian Advocate. 
Some valuable source material is included in the appendix which occupies more 
than a third of the volume. 


Articles on the Upper South: “Benjamin H. Latrobe and the Classical In- 
fluence in His Work,” by William Sener Rusk, ‘‘Charles Carroll, Barrister: The 
Man,” by W. Stull Holt, and ‘The St. Mary's City Press: A New Chronology 
of American Printing,” by Lawrence C. Wroth, in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (June) ; “A History of the Educational Developments of Alexandria, 
Virginia, Prior to 1860,”" continued, by Robert Wendell Eaves, in the William 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April); “General John 
Cropper and ‘Bowman's Folly,’ by S. Bayiy Turlington, in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (April) ; “The Child Labor Problem in North 
Carolina, 1883-1903,” by Elizabeth Huey Davidson, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (April) ; “General Joseph Martin of Virginia, An Unsung 
Hero of the Virginia Frontier,” by William Allen Pusey, ‘Incidents in the Life 
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of Frank Wolford, Colonel of the First Kentucky Union Cavalry,” by Hamble- 
ton Tapp, and ‘Western Military Institute, 1847-1861," by Mabel Alstetter and 
Gladys Watson, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (April) ; “A Kentucky 
Contribution to Religion on the Frontier," by Thomas F. O’Connor, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April) ; ‘Missouri, A Land of 
Promise,” by Hattie M. Anderson, in the Missouri Historical Review (April) ; 
“Oklahoma, A Foreordained Commonwealth,” by Dan W. Peery, and “Chief 
Coleman Cole,” by John Bartlett Meserve, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(March). 


Documents and compilations on the Upper South: ‘Early Records of the 
Church and Parish of All Faiths, St. Mary’s County, 1692-1835,” continued, in 
the Maryland Historical Magazine (March) ; “A List of Maryland Mills, Tav- 
erns, Forges, and Furnaces of 1795,’ compiled by J. Louis Kuethe, in ibid. 
(June) ; “Letters from Thomas Newton,” edited by James A. Padgett, “Letters 
of William Tatham,” continued, edited by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, “From 
a Virginia Physician's Place-Book, 1825-1827," edited by George P. Wilson, 
and “Some Unpublished Letters of John R. Thompson and Augustin Louis 
Taveau,” edited by David K. Jackson, in the William and Mary College Quar- 
terly Historical Magazine (April) ; ‘Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling 
Hall,’ continued, notes by R. A. Lancaster, Jr., ‘Letters from Old Trunks 
{Letter of Ivey Foreman, C.S.N.]},” notes by C. G. Chamberlayne, and “Ed- 
mund Rando!pl: s Essay on the Revolutionary History of Virginia, 1774-1782,” 
continued, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April); “A 
Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 1761-1800," by Douglas Crawford 
McMurtrie, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April) ; ‘The Great 
Crossings Church Records, 1795-1801," continued, edited by Leland Winfield 
Meyer, “The Letters of James Taylor to the Presidents of the United States,” 
continued, edited by James A. Padgett, and “La Fayette in Kentucky,” con- 
cluded, compiled by Edgar Erskine Hume, in the Register of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society (April). 


Articles on the Lower South: ‘The Construction of Fort Pulaski,”’ by Robert 
W. Young, ‘Racial Elements in Colonial Georgia,” by John Pitts Corry, and 
“Financing the Colonization of Georgia,” by H. B. Fant, in the Georgia His- 
torical Qxarterly (March) ; “Edmund Kirby Smith’s Boyhood in Florida,’’ by 
Joseph B. James, and ‘The Transfer of Fort San Marcos and East Florida to 
the United States,” by Robert W. Young, in the Florida Historical Society Quar- 
terly (April) ; “A Historical and Archaic Study of the Tuskegee in Florida,” 
by Edward Davis and H. R. Antle, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Match) ; 
“A New Orleans Lady of Letters,’’ by John S. Kendall, “General James Wilkin- 
son—The Last Phase,” by Thomas Robson Hay, ‘Suffrage and Representation 
in Ante-Bellum Louisiana,’ by Roger Wallace Shugg, “Edward Livingston's 
Place in Louisiana Law,” by Ira Flory, Jr., and “Edward Douglas White, Sr., 
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Governor of Louisiana, 1835-1839," by Diedrich Ramke, in the Lowisiana His- 
torical Quarterly (April) ; ‘“Monseigneur Le Berger, Bishop Odin’s Labors in 
Early Texas,’ by John Chapman, “The Tragedy of Clara Matthaei,” by Selma 
Metzenthin-Raunick and Nolan Schulze, ‘Texas Robin Hood, Sam Bass, Outlaw 
and Legendary Hero,” by Wayne Gard, and “Nacogdoches: I. The Indian and 
Spanish Town,” by Karle Wilson Baker, in the Southwest Review (October) ; 
“The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,” by Harold Schoen, ‘‘The Mercer 
Colony in Texas, 1844-1883,"" by Nancy Ethie Eagleton, and ‘‘Jackson’s Neches 
Claim, 1829-1836," by Richard R. Stenberg, in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (April). 


Documents and compilations on the Lower South: “The Spaniards and the 
English Settlement in Charles Town,” continued, edited by José Miguel Gal- 
lardo, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April) ; 
“Savannah of the 1870's, by Thomas Pinckney Waring, in the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly (March) ; ‘Letters of William Cullen Bryant from Florida,” 
edited by Charles I. Glicksberg, and ‘The Panton, Leslie Papers, Letters of 
William Panton to John Forbes,”’continued, transcribed by Mrs. John W. 
Greenslade, in the Florida Historical Society Quarterly (April) ; ‘Index to the 
Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, LXIX,” continued, translated by Laura 
Porteous, with marginal notes by Henry P. Dart, and “Records of the Superior 
Council of Louisiana, XLVII,” continued, translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, 
marginal notes by Henry P. Dart, revised by Walter Prichard, in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly (April) ; “A Letter from Texas, 1836, by S. Perry Williams 
of the Hawkins Avengers,” edited by Lucien Beckner, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (April) ; “Letters of Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Governor 
of Texas, 1817-1822,” Part IV, translated and edited by Mattie Austin Hatcher, 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 


General and regional articles and compilations: “Some Observations Con- 
cerning Confederate Ordnance during 1861,” by Emmet M. Landers, in the 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (June) ; “The Confederate Exodus to 
Latin America,’ Part III, by Lawrence F. Hill, in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (April) ; “The Cession of the Old Northwest,” by Merrill Jensen, 
and “Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel,” by Louis Pelzer, in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (June) ; ‘The Etiquette of Race Relations—Past, Present, and 
Future,” by Bertram W. Doyle, and “Library Sources for the Study of Negro 
Life and History,’ by Dorothy B. Porter, in the Journal of Negro Education 
(April) ; “Confederate Copyright Entries,” contributed by Raymond V. Robin- 
son, in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April) ; 
“The Good (K) night (Gutknecht) Family in America,”” supplement, edited by 
S. H. Goodnight, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
(April) ; and “Medical Sources and the Social Historian,’ by Richard H. Shry- 
ock, in the American Historical Review (April). 
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